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I—HR. VON WRIGHT ON THE LOGIC OF 
INDUCTION (II.). 


By C. D. Broan. 


(III) ATTEMPTS TO JUSTIFY INDUCTION 
A POSTERIORI. 


(B) PRoBLEMATIC. 


At the end of the first part of this paper we had seen that, for 
reasons given by Hr. von Wright which seem conclusive, it is 
idle to hope that an inductive generalisation which is genuinely 
synthetic can ever be established with certainty by deductive 
reasoning from instantial premisses alone or combined with 
postulates about nature. We have now to consider whether 
it is possible to show by means of the principles of Probability 
that, under certain conditions, instantial premisses can render 
an inductive generalisation highly probable. Even if this can 
be shown we shall not be at the end of our troubles. For the 
meaning and implications of statements of the form ‘p has 


‘such and such a degree of probability given hk’ are not im- 


mediately obvious or universally agreed upon. It would remain 
therefore to decide what interpretation to put on such statements ; 
and to consider what relevance, if any, the fact that an induc- 
tive generalisation was highly probable with respect to certain 
instantial data would have to expectation and to action. There- 
fore, as Hr. von Wright points out, there are two problems, one 
of formal analysis and one of interpretation. We will now con- 
sider oer in turn. 
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(1) Formal Analysis of Inductive Probability—Let p and h 
be any two propositions. Consider the as yet undefined ex- 
pression ‘p has with respect to h a probability of degree x’. . 
The form of this expression tells us that ‘ probability ’ is under- 
stood to be a relation which one proposition may bear to another, : 
and that this relation has magnitude; but it tells us nothing 
further. We therefore proceed to lay down a set of postulates 
which together govern the use and the transformations of such 7 
expressions but do not commit us to any particular analysis of 1 


their meaning. 


Postulates—Hr. von Wright gives six postulates for this 
purpose. I shall take as the first the one which he takes as ¥ 
fourth. They run as follows. . 

(i) A given p has with regard to a given h only one degree of q; 
probability. (On the basis of this we can talk of ‘ the probability th 
of p with respect to h’. I shall symbolise this, as Johnson and ec 
Keynes do, by the symbol p/h. So the statement that ‘the 
probability of p with respect to h is x’ will be written in the 
form of the equation p/h = x, which might be compared with th 
such an equation as dy/dx=z in the differential calculus. 
Following Johnson I shall call the proposition on the left of the 


solidus the ‘ proposal ’ and that on the right of it the ‘ supposal ’.) 
(ii) The possible numerical values of such expressions as p/h 
are all the real numbers from 0 to 1, both inclusive. we 
(iii) If h implies p, then p/h = 1. No 
exe 


(iv) If h implies not-p, then p/h = 0. (It must not be assumed 
that the converse of this or of the preceding postulate is true.) 

(v) p&g/h= p/h x q/p &h= X pig &h. 

(vi) pv g/h= p/h + g/h — p & q/h. 
The last two postulates, which may be called respectively the : 
Conjunctive and the Disjunctive postulate, enable us to express the 
the probability of a conjunctive or a disjunctive proposal, with 
respect to a given supposal, in simpler terms. It should be noted but 
that, unless certain special conditions are fulfilled, neither ph: 
p&q/h nor pvqg/h can be expressed wholly in terms of p/h. 
and q/h. The necessary and sufficient condition for this is, Fe 
in the case of the Conjunctive Postulate, that q/p&h= q/h 
and (what is entailed by this) that p/q&h—= p/h. In the case J What 
of the Disjunctive Postulate the condition is that p &q/h=0. § IV. 
The first condition is that p and q are independent with respect [iP 
to h; the second is that they are exclusive with respect to h. . 


Lemmas.—In order to make use of these Postulates we shall Thi 
constantly need certain immediate consequences of them. I be cal 
shall therefore proceed to prove these in a series of lemmas. 


XUM 


Pee i! 
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Lemma l. plh=1— p/h. 


For, since the disjunctive proposition p v p.is known to be true, 


it is implied by any proposition 4. Therefore, by Postulate (iii), 
pvp/h=1. But p and @ are mutually exclusive. Therefore, 
by Postulate (vi), pvp/h=p/h-+ p/h, which proves the 
proposition. 2 

Iemma II. If p > q, then q/p & r = 1, whatever r may be. 
For, if p 3 q, then p&r > g, whatever r may be. Therefore, 
by Postulate (iii), g/p & r = 1. 

Lemma III. Vf two propositions, p and gq, are logically 
equivalent, 1.e., if each implies the other, then their probabilities 
with respect to any proposal h are equal. 

From Postulate (v) and Lemma II it follows that, if p implies 
q, then p&q/h= p/h. From the same premisses it follows 
that, if q implies p, then p&q/h=q/h. Therefore, if p is 
equivalent to q, p/h = q/h. 

Lemma IV. If q, are a set of mutually -ex- 
clusive alternatives, and if p implies the disjunction of them, 


then p/h = X play & h. 
r=1 


In general if p 3 q then p = p&q. Therefore in the present 
case 


p= P&I. 


Now the alternatives on the right of this equivalence are mutually 
exclusive. Therefore, by Postulate (vi) and Lemma III, 


rT=n 
phh= 8 p&q/h. 
r=1 


And, by Postulate (v), p & q,/h = 9,/h X p/q &h; which proves 
the proposition. “7 

Lemma V. If q, dn ate not only mutually exclusive 
but also collectively exhaustive, then, whatever p may be, 


plh= xX &h. 


For the disjunction of all the q’s is now a true proposition, 
and so it is implied by every proposition and therefore by p 
whatever p may be. Hence the conclusion follows as in Lemma 
IV. 


&h 


This is an immediate consequence of Postulate (v). It may 
be called the Principle of Inverse Probability. 
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Lemma VII. If q, G2, . . . qn are a set of mutually exclusive 
alternatives, and if p implies the disjunction of them, then 


S x &h 
r=1 


This is an immediate consequence of Lemmas IV and VI. 
It may be called the Bayes Principle. If each of the alternatives 
implies p, all terms of the form p/q, & h become equal to 1, and 
the Principle takes the simplified special form 


Lemma VIII. 92, Gn are a set of mutually exclusive 
alternatives, and if p implies the disjunction of them, and if 
Gr; + + + Gry ate a selection of k of them, then 


X & h 
S q,/h plq, & h 
r=1 


This is an immediate consequence of Lemma VII and Postulate 
(vi). It may be called the Eatended Bayes Principle. If each 
of the alternatives implies p it simplifies in the same way and 
for the same reason as the Bayes Principle. 


Theorems connecting Probability with Induction —Hr. von 
Wright proceeds to prove from his postulates a number of 
theorems about the probability of inductive generalisations with 
respect to instantial propositions, and to state the conditions 
under which they hold. 

My own experience is that I can see best what such theorems 
and their conditions really amount to when I exemplify them 
by concrete illustrations of drawing counters from bags, throwing 
dice, etc. I suspect that many others will be in the same position. 
I propose therefore to begin in each case with a concrete example 
and then to generalise from it. In each theorem I shall conduct 
the proof in my own way, which may or may not be exactly 
that followed by Hr. von Wright; and I carry the argument 
up to the point where nothing further is needed but an application 
of pure mathematics which the reader will be asked to take on 


trust. 
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Before going further it is desirable to make the following 


remarks about notation. In some of our theorems we have to 


consider the probability of a proposition with respect to a 
supposal which includes data about the probability of another 
proposition. E.g., we may ask: What is the probability of 
drawing three white counters in succession from a bag on the 
supposition that the probability of drawing a white counter 
on each occasion is so-and-so ? : 

We need some system of bracketing which will, e.g., clearly 
distinguish the following two entirely different propositions. 
(i) ‘ The probability of p, on the supposition that the probability 
of g-and-r with respect to h is x, is y.’ And (ii) ‘ The probability 
of p, on the supposition that q is true and that the probability 
of r with respect to h is a, is y’. Now this might be done by 
using a combination of round, square, and curly brackets; but 
this would be extremely clumsy. Instead I shall make use of 
dots according to the following convention. When the main 
supposal contains data about probability the first solidus will 
be immediately followed by one or more dots. These dots will 
constitute the beginning of a bracket, and this will be closed by 
the first occurrence of the same number of dots further to the 
right of the expression. Thus, e.g., the first of the two proposi- 
tions enunciated above would be expressed by the formula 

pl -q&rh=2.=y. 
And the second by the formula 

We are now in a position to deal with the Theorems. 

Theorem 1. Bernoulli’s Theorem. (1-1) Direct Principle of 
Greatest Probability—Suppose that there is a bag containing 
n counters, of which exactly m are white. A sequence of N 
trials is made according to the following rule. On each occasion 
one counter is drawn, the colour is noted, the counter is then 
replaced, and the contents of the bag are well stirred up before 
the next trial is made. These rules ensure the fulfilment of the 
following conditions :— 

(i) The sequence of trials is in principle indefinitely extensible. 

(ii) The probability that the counter drawn at the r+ 1-th 
trial will be white is independent of the frequency and the order 
with which white drawings have occurred among the previous 
r trials. 

(iii) The probability that the counter drawn will be white on 
any one occasion is the same as the probability that it will be 
white on any other occasion. (In our example it is m/n on 
every occasion.) 
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The second and third of these conditions may be called the 
Bernoullian Conditions. The bearing of the three conditions: is 
made plain by considering examples in which they are not ful- 
filled. If, e.9., the rule were that the counters drawn are not 
to be replaced, all three conditions would break down. The 
sequence of drawings would end at the n-th term. The proba- 
bility that the r + 1-th trial will give a white counter will depend 
on the number of white counters which have been drawn in the 
previous 7 trials. If, e.g., p have been white, the bag will 
contain n — 7 counters, of which m — p are white, at the time 
when the r+ 1-th trial is to be made; so the probability that 
this trial, will give a white result is < - Suppose, again, 
that the drawings were to be made alternately from two bags, 
each containing counters, one of which contained m, whites 
and the other m, whites. Suppose that the counters were to be 
replaced after each drawing, Then conditions (i) and (ii) would 
hold, but condition (iii) would break down. 

We ask ourselves the question: Given that the Bernoullian 
conditions hold, what is the most probable proportion of whites 
in a sequence of N trials? The answer is that the most probable 


number of whites is the nearest integer to = x JN, and. there- 


fore the most probable proportion of whites is this integer divid 
by N. 

It remains to generalise this proposition and to prove it. 

Let Q be any characteristic present in every term of a series 
of trials which can be extended indefinitely. Let R be another 
characteristic (or a determinate form of Q) which may be present 
in any proportion of the instances of Q. Let us assume (a) that 
the probability of an instance of Q being R is independent of the 
number and distribution of instances of R among the previous 
instances of Q.; and (b) that the ai:tecedent probability of any in- 
stance of Q being R is the same, viz., p. We will symbolise these 
two suppositions by the conjunction A. & . R(x)/Q(z) &h = p. 
Let us denote the relative frequency of R’s among the first NV 
instances of Q by fx(R; Q). Then 


3 Q) = 2h. & & h = p 


is a maximum when ¢ is the nearest integer to pN. This is the 
Direct Principle of Greatest Probability. 


r 


The proof is as follows. The proposition fy(R ;Q) = v 


is the same as the proposition that there have been r instances of 
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R among the first N instances of Q. Now these r instances of 
R might have been distributed among the N instances of Q in 
NC, different ways. So the proposition in question is equivalent 
to the disjunction of XC, mutually exclusive alternatives, each 
of which is a conjunction of N conjuncts. A typical one of these 
alternatives would be the proposition 


which represents the possibility that all the + R’s come first and _ 
then are followed by all the N — r non-R’s. Since the alternatives 


are mutually exclusive, the probability that f,(R;Q)= * 


with respect to the assumed data is equal, by Postulate (vi), 
to the sum of the probabilities of the several alternatives with 
respect to the same data. Now these data include the Bernoulli 
conditions, in accordance with which the probability of any 
instance of Q being R is the same as that of any other instance 
being R and is independent of the number and the distribution 
of R’s among the preceding Q’s. Therefore, by Postulate (v) 
and Lemma I, the probability with respect to the assumed data 
of each of the conjunctive alternants is the same, viz., p"( 1—p)8-, 
Therefore the sum of these probabilities is NO — 
So we have ar that 


fx(B; &h = p: = XC,p"(1 — 


It is then a matter of elementary algebra to show that 
NC,p"(1—p)8* is a maximum for a fixed value of N when r 
is the nearest integer to pN ; and this is what we set out to prove. 

(1:2) Direct Principle of Great Numbers.—This is the second 
part of the Bernoulli Theorem. It may be stated accurately 
in words as follows. Let 5 and « be any two pre-assigned quan- 
tities. Then, no matter how small they may be, there is a series 
of Q’s such that for every longer series of Q’s than this the prob- 
ability that the proportion of R’s in it will not differ from p by 
more than 8 does not differ from 1 by more than e. 

The proposition can be stated more colloquially but less ac- 
curately as follows. By continuing the series of Q’s far enough 
you can always ensure that the probability of the a pease 
of R’s in it differing by as little as you please from p will differ 
by as little as you please from 1. The accurate expression for 
this proposition in our symbolism is 


(8,€)::.(Gn)::N>n ay: fy(R; h.&. 


1 4 
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The proof of this depends on the following two propositions 
of pure mathematics. (i) Stirling’s Theorem that when n is 
large n! approximates to n"e-"/2an. (ii) The fact that the 
sum of a very large number of very small terms can be expressed 
as the integral of a function between two limits. The argument 
is as follows. 

To say that the relative frequency of R’s in a series of N Q’s 


does not fall outside a certain range ats ’ is equivalent to 


saying that it has one or other of the 2r + 1 possible values 


M—r M-—r-+1 M M-+1 M-+-r 

So the proposal f,x(R ; Q) = p + 8 is in fact a disjunctive pro- 
position in which the various alternants are mutually exclusive. 
Therefore, by Postulate (vi), its probability with respect to the 
supposal .is equal to the sum of the probabilities of the several 
alternants with respect to the same supposal. Now these are 
already known from the first part of the Theorem. If N is 
very great, the number of alternatives included in even a small 
interval 5 will be very great. For the number is 2r + 1 where 
y= N68. Again, the probability of the proportion of R’s being 
exactly any one of these alternative fractions is very small. 
Therefore we have the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
replacing the sum by an integral. Again, since the probabilities 
of the several alternative proportions of R’s among the N Q’s, 
as determined by the first part of the Theorem, are all of the 

form 


N! 


where both N and M are large, we can apply Stirling’s Theorem 
to them. 

As a result of these two considerations we can show by mere 
mathematical manipulation that as N increases 


1 
approaches 
where we write g as an abbreviation for 1— p. Now it is easy 


; 
to show that the latter expression is equal to =f 74 oad, 
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Now, however small 5 may be, the upper limit of this integral 
can be made as large as we please by sufficiently increasing N. 
And it is known that the integral can be made to differ from 
47 by as little as we please by making its upper limit large 
enough. Therefore, however small 5 and ¢ may be, the expression 
as a whole can be made to differ from 1 by less than ¢ if N be 
sufficiently increased. And this is what we had to prove. 

Theorem 2. The Inverse Bernoulli Theorem. (2:1) Inverse 
Principle of Greatest Probability—The theorem with which we 
are now to be concerned is called by Hr. von Wright Bayes’s 
Theorem. I prefer the name which I have given to it. Certainly 
this theorem depends upon our Lemma VII, which I have called 
Bayes’s Principle; but the same may be said of almost all 
applications of inverse probability. 

In the Bernoulli Theorem the proposal was a statistical pro- 
position, and the supposal contained a probability proposition. 
In the Inverse Bernoulli Theorem the proposal is a probability 
proposition, and the supposal contains a statistical proposition. 
So we are now concerned with the probability of a probability 
having a certain value, given that a frequency has a certain © 
value. This is not an easy notion, and it is particularly im- 
portant to make its meaning plain by means of an example of 
drawing counters from bags. 

Suppose that there are a number of bags, each containing ” 
counters. We will call them B,, B,, ...B,,...B,. We are 
told that the first contains m, white counters, the second m, 
white counters, and so on. We are told that someone has made 
N drawings from one and only one of these bags and that the 
Bernoulli conditions have been fulfilled, 7.e., he has replaced the 
counter after each drawing in the bag from which he drew it 
and has stirred the counters well before drawing again. What 
we are not told is the particular bag from which the drawings 
have been made. é 

If the bag used happened to be B, the probability at each 


drawing that the counter drawn would be white was =; if 


it happened to be B, this probability was “2 and so on. 
So what might be called ‘the antecedent probability that the 


antecedent probability of drawing a white was = is simply 


the antecedent probability that the bag from which the drawings 
were made was B,, 7.e., the one in which the proportion of white 


counters is = 


r 
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Now this probability might be given to us by the rules of the 
game. Suppose, e.g., that we were told that there was, in 
addition to the z bags already mentioned, another bag containing 
m, counters marked ‘1’, n, counters marked ‘2’, and so on, 
thoroughly mixed up. We are told that the experimenter first 
drew a single counter from this bag and then made his drawings 
from the bag which bears the number marked on the counter 
which he had drawn. The probability, with respect to this rule, 
that he would have drawn a counter marked with the number 

“r’ is of course 
Np 


Now, given the rule, this is the probability that he will make his 
experiments on bag B,. And, given the information about the 
constitution of the contents of the bags, this is the probability 
that the probability of drawing a white counter on each occasion 


throughout his experiment was ~. 


Suppose, finally, that we are told that N drawings have been 
made and that on M of these occasions a white counter has been 
drawn. The question is this. Given this statistical information, 
the rule according to which the experimenter chose the bag from 
which he made all his subsequent drawings, the information 
detailed above about the constitution of the contents of the 
various bags, and the rule according to which the drawings were 
made when the bag to be used had been chosen, what is the prob- 
ability that the drawings were made from a particular bag B, ? 
Or, what is equivalent, what is the probability that the probability 
of drawing a white counter on each occasion throughout the 


experiment 
xperimen was 2 


When this problem is solved we can raise the following question. 
Can we say that there is one particular bag (and, if so, which one) 
that is more likely than any other to have been the one on which 
the experiments were performed, in view of the data enumerated 
above? It will be found that it is possible, on certain assump- 
tions, to give a certain answer to this question. This answer, 
subject to these conditions, constitutes the Inverse Principle of 
Greatest Probability. 

We must now generalise the problem, and then solve it. Sup- 
pose that a series of N trials of instances of Q has been made 
under Bernoullian conditions, which we will denote by h, and 
that the proportion of R’s among them has been p. Suppose 
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it is known that R(x) /Q(v) & h must have had one or other of 


the values p,, or po, or . . . p,, but it is not known which one 
of them it had. Suppose further that the subject of the experi- 
ment was selected in accordance with a certain rule k, such that 
relative to. k the probability that R(x)/Q(z) & h = p, is q,, the 
probability that it equals p, is g,, and so on for the other alter- 
natives. What is the probability, with respect to all these data, 
that the experiment was done on a subject for which 


R(x) /Q(z) &h= p, ? 
Our problem, then, is to evaluate the expression 
R(2)/Q(a) & py. [2k & Q = 

In order to do this we will introduce the following temporary 
abbreviations. We will write the single letter P for the pro- 
position fy(R;Q)= p. We will write the single letter P, for 
the proposition R(x) /Q(x) & h = p,. The expression to be evalu- 
ated then can be written P,/k & P. 

Now by Lemma VII (Bayes’s Principle) this is equal to 

P,/k P/P, & k 
"S P/P, & k 


r=1 
qr X P/P, & k 


Sq, PP, &k 
r=1 


which is equal to 


But such expressions as P/P, & k have already been evaluated 
in the first part of the Direct Bernoulli Theorem. For, when 
we once more write them out in full, they are of the form 


fx(R;Q) = p./:h. &. Ra/Qr &h = p,. 


So this part of the problem is now solved in principle, though 
it cannot be solved in detail unless the rule k enables us to give 


determinate values to qo, - %.¢., to the antecedent 
probabilities that such and such a subject has been chosen for 
the experiment. 


It remains to consider for what value of P, the probability 
P,/k & P is a maximum. No general answer can be given to 
this question. Suppose, however, that the rule & is such that 
==... Then the expression given above for P,/k & P 
reduces to 

P/P, & k 


"S P/P, & k 
r=1 


| 
| 
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Now this will be a maximum when its numerator P/P, &k 
is a maximum. But P/P, & k is an abbreviated way of writing 


fx(R; Q)= p,. & &h= p; 


and we have already proved in the Direct Principle of Greatest 
Probability that this is a maximum when p, = p. 

We can now state the Inverse Principle of Greatest Probability, 
which is the proposition that we have just proved. It runs as 
follows. Suppose that a series of N trials of instances of Q 
has been made under the Bernoullian conditions, and that a 
proportion p of these Q’s have been found to be R’s. Suppose 
further that the probability of a Q being R might have had any 
of the z values p,, po, . . - pz, and that relative to the informa- 
tion supplied it was equally likely to have any of these values. 
Then, relative to all the suppositions detailed above, the most 
probable value of the probability of a Q being an R in this 
experiment is that one of the possible values p,, . . . p, which 
is nearest to p. 

Before leaving this part of the Inverse Bernoulli Theorem it 
will be worth while to revert for a moment to our original example 
of the various bags from one of which the drawings are to be 
made. We shall then be able to see the point of the condition 
that all the alternative possible values of R(zx)/Q(z) &h must 
be equally probable with respect to the rule & if the Inverse 
Principle of Greatest Probability is to hold. Suppose that this 
condition was not fulfilled. Suppose, e.g., that there were eleven 
bags, one with 0%, one with 10%, one with 20%, ... and 
one with 100% of white counters in it; and suppose that, 
instead of it being equally likely that any one of these bags 
would be the one chosen as the subject of the experiment, the 
tule was such that it was very much more likely that the experi- 
ment would have been performed with the bag containing 20 % 
of whites than with any of the others. Suppose that 100 trials 
were made and that in 48° of them the counter drawn was 
white. Then it would obviously be quite unjustifiable to con- 
clude in accordance with the Inverse Principle of Greatest 
Probability that it is most probable that the experiment was 
done on the bag containing 50% of whites. For we should be 
faced with two alternative improbabilities. (i) The bag that 
was most likely to have been chosen according to the rule of 
selection, viz., that containing 20° of white counters, may in 
fact have been chosen. But, if so, the 100 trials made on it 
have resulted in a most improbably large proportion of white 
drawings. Or (ii) the bag chosen may have been the one which 
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contains 50% of white counters. If so, the 48% of white 
drawings which were obtained is a very probable result. But, 
on the other hand, the selection of this bag was a very improbable 
event. Now the final probability that the drawings were made 
from such and such a bag depends jointly on the’ initial prob- 
ability that that bag would have been chosen and on the 
probability that, if it were chosen, the results actually obtained 
would have followed. These two factors point in opposite 
directions in the case supposed, and so it is not surprising that 
no general conclusion can be drawn. 

(2:2) Inverse Principle of Great Numbers.—We will begin, as 
usual, with a concrete example. Suppose now that there are 
n+ 1 bags, each containing » counters. We will call them 
By, B,, . . . B,. The number of white counters is to be 0 in By, 
lin B,, . . ., and min B,. ‘Then suppose n to be increased with- 
out limit. In that case every proper fraction between 0/1 and 
1/1, together with these two end-points, will be represented by 
one and only one of the bags. We know that one of these bags 
has been selected to be the subject of the experiment, but we do 
not know which one. The selection has been made in accordance 
with a certain rule & with respect to which the probability that 
such and such a bag has been selected is so-and-so. N trials 
are made with the selected bag, whatever it may be, and pV 
of these have been white. 

The proposition to be proved may be stated as follows. Let 
5 and e€ be any two pre-assigned quantities. Then (subject to 
one condition about k, which will be stated below), no matter how 
small § and « may be, there is a number v of trials such that, if 
N exceeds v, the probability that the bag selected was one of those 
in which the proportion. of whites does not differ from p by 
more than 6 does not differ from 1 by more than e. 

This proposition may be stated more colloquially as follows. 
By making the series of trials long enough you can always ensure 
that the probability of the bag selected being one in which the 
proportion of white counters differed by as little as you please 
from the proportion of white drawings in the series of trials 
differs by as little as you please from 1. 

The condition required is as follows. The rule k, in accordance 
with which the bag on which the trials are to be made is selected, 
may be of any kind, provided only that the probability with respect 
to k of a bag with the proportion p of white counters being selected 
is not 0. 

It remains to generalise this proposition and to prove it. 

The general statement is as follows. Suppose (i) that an 
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experiment has been done under Bernoullian conditions, and 
that N instances of Q have been observed and that pN of them 
have been found to be R. (ii) That the value of R(x)/Q(x) & h 
may have been anything from 0 to 1, both inclusive, and it is 
not known which of these possible values it had. (iii) That the 
probability that the value of R(x)/Q(z) & h was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of p is not 0 with respect to k, where k is the only 
relevant datum available to us about the value of R(«)/Q(x).& h. 
Let 5 and « be any pre-assigned quantities. Then, however 
small 6 and « may be, there is a number v such that if N exceeds 
v the probability, with respect to the above three supposals, 
that R(z)/Q(z) & h did not differ from p by more than 5 does 
not differ from 1 by more than «. The accurate expression for 
this in our symbolism is 
(8,6) Sv dy:: 

k: & ; Q) = p: &: &Kh=p. /k +0:. > 1—e. 

The proof of this proposition may be stated as follows. Let 
us divide the interval between 0 and 1 into a very large number 
p. of very small sub-intervals of equal length » adjoined to each 
other, so that wy = 1. Then the proposition ‘The value of 
R(z)/Q(z) & h lies somewhere between 0 and 1’ is a disjunction 
of » mutually exclusive alternatives of the form ‘The value of 
R(2) /Q(x) & h lies between 0 and 7», or between 7 and 2n, or. . . 
between 1— 7 and 1’. Let us denote a typical one of these 
alternatives, viz., ‘The value of R(x)/Q(x) & h lies between ry 
and (r+ 1)n’ by P,. It is evident that r will range between 
0 and p— 1. 

In precisely the same way the proposition ‘The value of 
R(x)/Q(x) & h lies somewhere between p— 6 and p+ 8’, is a 
disjunction of 248 mutually exclusive alternatives P,, where 
r ranges from (p — to (p — 1. 

Let us denote the statistical proposition fy(R ; Q) = p by P, 
as we did before. Then the question which concerns us is: 
To what limiting value, if any, does the probability 

approach as N is made greater and greater ? 

It is evident that we can apply Lemma VIII (The Eatended 
Bayes Principle) to the probability in question. It is eerie 


equal to 
r=(p+d)u— 
x P/P, &k 


r=(p—6)u 
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Now consider the denominator of this fraction. Plainly it 
can be regarded as the sum of the following three parts, wiz., 
(i) the terms from r= 0 to r= (p — 8)u — 1, both inclusive ; 
(ii) the terms which also occur in the numerator; and (iii) the 
terms from r = (p+ 8)u to r = » — 1, both inclusive. Let us 
call the first and the third of these the ‘ fringes ’, and the second 
of them the ‘ kernel,’. . The fraction is, then, of the form 

B 
A+B+4+C 

If we can show that, as N is increased without limit, (a) the 
fringes differ by as little as we please from 0, whilst (6) the kernel 
remains finite, we shall have shown that the fraction differs by 
as little as we please from 1 if N be made great enough. And 
this is what we have to prove. (The second condition is needed 
as well as the first; for; if the first were fulfilled without the 
second, the fraction would assume the indeterminate form 0/0.) 

The argument may be put as follows. The symbol P/P, && 


is simply an abbreviation for 


Q) = p./ 2k. & &h (r + + 
Now, according to the Direct Principle of Great Numbers, as 
N increases. without limit this will differ by as little as we please 


from 1 when when a.e., When pp. 


Therefore by increasing N sufficiently we can make every term 
of the form P/P, & k for which r is not in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of yp differ by as little as we please from 0. There- 
fore, however small 5 may be, if N be made large enough each 
term in the fringes will consist of a term of the form P,/k 
multiplied by a term which is vanishingly small. Now all terms 
of the form P,/k are positive and not greater than 1 by Postulate 
(ii). Therefore, whatever their actual values may be, the 
fringes can be made to differ by as little as we please from 0 
by sufficiently increasing N. On the other hand, provided that 
the terms of the form P,/k are not equal to 0 in the immediate 
neighbourhood of += yp, the kernel will not vanish. And so 
the fraction will approach as nearly as we please to 1, no matter 
what may be the values of P,/k for the various values of 7, pro- 
vided only that P,/k is not zero in the immediate neighbourhood 
of r= pp. And this is what we set out to prove. 

The following three remarks are worth making before we 
leave this theorem. (1) The argument just ended shows the 
precise force of the condition that R(zx)/Q(x) &h= p. /k must 
not be zero. This condition is needed in order that the fraction 
may not reduce to the indeterminate form 0/0. 
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(2) If we go back to the example of the bags we shall see that 
the conclusion, and the conditions under which it is reached, are 
in accord with common sense. Provided that there is a finite 
antecedent probability that the bag which was used for the experi- 
ment contained a proportion of white counters in the immediate 
neighbourhood of p, it does not matter what may be the ante- 
cedent probabilities of the bag containing other proportions of 
white counters. For suppose that the antecedent probability 
of the bag containing a proportion of white counters widely 
different from p is quite high. Nevertheless, as more and more 
taials- were made with it and the proportion of white drawings 
still remained obstinately in the neighbourhood of p, it would 
become more and more unlikely that with such a bag such results 
would be obtained. Eventually the improbability that the 
actual results should be obtained from a bag of the kind which 
is antecedently most likely to have been used would (to quote 
a happy phrase of Dr. Harold Jeffreys) ‘swamp’ the antecedent 
probability that the bag was of the kind supposed. 

(3) The following considerations might strike an attentive 
reader as paradoxical. The Inverse Principle of Great Numbers 
seems to be a much more determinate and exciting proposition 
than the Inverse Principle of Greatest Probability. Yet in order 
to deduce the former we had to impose a much more rigid con- 
dition on the possible values of R(x)/Q(x) &h= p,./k than 
was needed in deducing the latter. I think that this apparent 
paradox is removed when we remember the following fact. The 
Inverse Principle of Great Numbers is itself a conditional pro- 
position, and, although its consequent (that a certain probability 
will differ as little as we please from 1) is highly determinate 
and exciting, this is subject to a very severe antecedent condition, 
viz., ‘if the frequency -ratio of R’s among Q’s is p when N is 
indefinitely increased’. The Inverse Principle of Greatest 
Probability does not contain any such limitations within itself, 
and therefore it is not surprising that more rigid conditions have 
to be inserted in the premisses from which it is proved. 

Theorem 3. The Statistical Generalisation Theorem.—In terms 
of counters and bags the problem with which we are now con- 
cerned maybe stated as follows. Suppose that N drawings 
have been made under Bernoullian conditions from a bag of 
unknown constitution, and that pN of them have been white. 
Suppose that the process of drawing and replacing were now to 
be continued indefinitely. Then (1) what is the most likely 
proportion of -white drawings, relative to this information, in 
the indefinitely prolonged series? And (2) as N is indefinitely 
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increased does thé probability that the proportion of white draw- 
ings in the indefinitely prolonged series will be that which is most 
probable approach indefinitely nearly to 1 ? 

The general line of argitnent is obvious at once. It will be - 
in two stages; the first backwards from the observed results 
to the probable constitution of the bag from which the counters 
have been drawn, and the second fotwards from this to the 
probable results of future drawings. The backward: step will 
use the Inverse Bernoulli Theorem, and the forward step will 
use the Direct Bernoulli Theorem. According to the Inverse 
Principle of Greatest Probability, if the antecedent probability 
of the bag being of any one constitution is the same as that. of 
its being of any other, the most probable proportion of white 
counters in the bag in view of the observed results is p. Ac- 
cording to the Direct Principle of Greatest Probability, if the 
proportion of white counters in the bag used is p the most 
probable proportion of white drawings in a series of drawings 
from it is p. In this way one can see in outline that it is at any 
rate plausible to conclude that the most probable proportion of 
white drawings in the indefinitely extended series will be the 
same as the proportion in the finite series of actual drawings, 
provided only that the antecedent probability of the bag con- 
taining any of the logically possible proportions of white counters 
is the same. 

A similar rough argument can be used in connexion with the 
second part of the problem. “By the Inverse Principle of Great 
Numbers, if W be made great enough and the proportion of white 
drawings in the actual series be p, the probability that the pro- 
portion of white counters in the bag used is p differs as little as 
we please from 1, provided only that the antecedent probability 
of the bag having this constitution is not zero. By the Direct 
Principle of Great Numbers, if the proportion of white counters 
in the bag be p and the number of drawings be made great 
enough, then the probability that the proportion of white drawings 
will differ from p by as little as we please will differ from 1 by as 
little as we please. So we can see in outline that it is plausible 
to conclude that, if the series of actual observations is long 
enough, the probability that the proportion of white drawings 
in the indefinitely extended series of possible drawings is the 
same as the proportion in the actual series will differ by as little 
as we please from 1. The condition here is that the antecedent 
probability that the bag used was one that contained this 
proportion of white counters shall not be zero. (It is important 
to notice here that we have two series of drawings to consider, 
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(i). a very long: but. finite series of actual drawings, and (ii) an 
indefinitely long extension of possible further drawings, The 
former is involved in the supposal, and the latter in the proposal.) 
-_.* We must now generalise the Theorem and try to provide a proper 
proof, as distinct from a sketchy outline of an argument, for it. 
I shall symbolise the proposition “ The Proportion of R’s in an 
indefinitely extended series of Q’s is p’ by fa(R;Q)=p. It 
will be remembered that we discussed the definition of this 
proposition under the heading Statistical Propositions in the 
first Section of this paper (Part I). We saw that Hr. von Wright 
gave a rather complicated definition. But this definition is 
logically equivalent to the following, which was there labelled 


(iii), viz., 

(8): (Gy). N > vo Q) pts. 
And this is simply the statement that fx(R;Q) approaches a 
limit as N is indefinitely increased, and that that limit is p. 
_ So we may write 


This being understood, the wie sioboiitéons which we have to 
prove may be stated as follows : 

(3:1) Statistical Principle of Greatest Probability.—lf 

R(x)/Q(x) & h = y. 
has the same value for all values of y from 0 to 1, both inclusive, 
then f,.(R ; Q) = 2./:k, &.fx(R; Q) = pis a maximum when 
(3:2) Statistical Principle of Great Numbers. —Provided that 
R(z)/Q(a) &h = p. is not equal to 0, then 

Now Hr. von Wright to prove in a 
way which is certainly very neat and interesting if it is valid. 
I cannot say that I feel altogether happy about these proofs, 
especially that of the Statistical Principle of Greatest Probability. 
The argument depends on (i) a certain general proposition in 
formal probability which is asserted but not proved, and (ii) the 
assertion that the Direct and the Inverse Bernoulli Theorems 
are equivalent respectively to a certain pair of other proposi- 
tions. These propositions are stated in words and not in symbols, 
and the equivalence is not explicitly proved. The general 
proposition which forms the first of these two premisses is 
certainly true, and I shall prove it as a Lemma. I shall then 
state formally the pair of propositions which are alleged to be 
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equivalent respectively to the Direct and the Inverse Bernoulli 
Theorems. Finally I shall complete the argument as stated by 
Hr. von Wright... The reader should then be in a position to 
judge for himself whether it is conclusive or not. We, begin 
then with what I will call Lemma IX. 

Lemma IX. If a and 6 be any two propositions, and — 

afb &h=blak&h=1, 

then if ¢ be’ any third proposition ale & i = b/e & h. 

The proof is as follows. 


By Lemma VI afb &h= 


alh bla & h 
But by hypothesis a/b & h = b/a&h = 1. Therefore 
Nowe c&b.v.ck&b. 
Therefore; by Lemma IV, 
cla &h = bla&h x clb blak&h X &a&kh. 
But b/a&h=1 by Hypothesis, and therefore b/a & h = 0 
«J by Lemma I. 
Therefore clak&h=chb&akh. . (21) 
Again 


From this and the fact that a/b & h = 1 by hypothesis we can 
prove in exactly the same way that 


at Therefore cla &h=clb&h. 
Now by Lemma IV. eit ei 

é. 

efh x ble&h 

fs, 

ye But from (1) a/h = b/h. 

ms Therefore ale & h = b/e & h. Q.E.D. 

osi- Now Hr. von Wright asserts, in effect, that (ji) the Direct 

ols, | Principle of Great Numbers is equivalent to 

folR Q)=p.[ 2h. &h=p:=1 (a) 


oe and that (i) the lhc Principle of Great Numbers is equivalent 
to 
f 
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ole us accept this for the sake of argument. Then we can 

y Lemma In Lemma IX for a put &h=p,; 

feo(R ; Q) = p; and for put f,(B; Q) = p. en 
&h=bja&h=1. And therefore a/e& h = at 


:Q)=p./:k.& Q) = = &h= 
& . fx(R ; Q) = (A) 

Having established Equation Ae in this way, Hr. von Wright 
uses it to prove the Statistical Principle of Greatest Probability 
and the Statistical Principle of Great Numbers as follows. 

(i) Subject to the condition that R(x)/Q(z) &h =z. /k has 
the same value for all values of z from 0 to 1, both inclusive, 
the Inverse Principle of Greatest Probability tells us that 
R(z)/Q(z) &h=2./:k.&.fx(R; Q) = p is a maximum when 
z=p. But when z= p this expression is equal to 


fo(RsQ)=p./ & .fx(R;Q) =p, 


by Equation (A). Therefore, subject to the condition mep- 
tioned above, 


F(R Q)=2./:k. & = 
is a maximum when z= p. And this is the Statistical Principle 
of Greatest Probability. 

(ii) Subject to the condition that R(x)/Q(z) &h=p. /k is 
not zero, the Inverse Principle of Great Numbers tells us that 
the expression on the right-hand side of Equation (A) approaches 
as near as we please to | if N be sufficiently increased. There- 
fore the same is true of the expression on the left of Equation (A). 
And this is the Statistical Principle of Great Numbers. 

I have no doubt that this is a fair and accurate account, in 
our symbolism, of Hr. von Wright’s arguments. Are they 
valid? We must distinguish two questions: (1) Is the proof 
of Equation (A) valid? (2) If so, is the reasoning from it valid 
in (i), or in (ii), or in both? I will take these two questions 
intum 

(1) Equation (A) certainly follows from the premisses; and 
one of the premisses, viz., Lemma IX, is certainly true. So 
the only possible doubt about the proof of it is a doubt whether 
Proposition («) is a legitimate transformation of the Direct 
Principle, and Proposition (8) of the Inverse Principle, of Great 
Numbers. 

Now when I put these propositions into words and consider 
their meaning it does seem to me that these alleged equivalences 
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are highly plausible. But this is not enough. It ought to be 
possible, by using the definition of fo(R ; Q) = Pp given above, 
to prove that the Direct Principle of Great Numbers i is equivalent 
to (a) and that the Inverse Principle of Great Numbers is 
equivalent to (8). I must confess that 1 have not succeeded in 
doing this to my own satisfaction. It does not follow that it 
cannot be done, but my failure to do it prevents me from feeling 
altogether comfortable about the proof of Equation (A). I 
would remark that it would be enough for Hr. von Wright’s 
purpose to show that the Direct Principle entails («) and that 
the Inverse Principle entails (8). It is not necessary that these 
entailments should be reversible. But I have failed to prove 
even these milder propositions to my own satisfaction, though 
I see no reason to doubt that they are true. 

(2) Suppose that («) and (8) can be shown to follow from the 
Direct and the Inverse Principles of Great Numbers respec- 
tively, and that Equation (A) can therefore be proved to be true. 
Then I can see nothing to criticise in the deduction from it of 
the Statistical Principle of Great Numbers. But I do not feel 
comfortable about the attempted deduction from it of the 
Statistical Principle of Greatest Probability. My difficulty here 
is the following. Suppose that Equation (A) had been the 
proposition : ‘ For every value of z 
Q) =z. k.&. fx(R; Q) = 

& 2. [:k.&. fx(R;Q) = 
Then no doubt it twill follow that, since the right-hand ai is 
a maximum for z = p, the left-hand side is also a maximum’ for 
z= p. But this is not what Equation (A) asserts. It asserts 
the equality between the left-hand and the right-hand side 
only for the particular case of z= p. This seems to me to make 
the argument a non-sequitur. 

IT shall now suggest an alternative way of proving the two 
parts of the Statistical Generalisation Theorem. 

Let us, as before, divide the interval between 0 and 1 into a 
very large number p of very small adjoined sub-intervals each 
of length 4, so that yy = 1. As before, let p, stand for the 
proposition ©R(x)/Q(z) & h lies between ry and (r+ 1)y.’ Let 
us write P,(z) for the proposition f,.(R;Q)=2z; and let 
us write Px(p) for the proposition fy(R;Q) =p. Then the 
two propositions which we have to prove may be written : 

(i) P.(2)/Px(p) & & is a maximum when z = p, provided that 

,/k has the same value for all values of r; and 

(ii) it P.o(p)/Px(p) & k = 1, provided that P uplk is not zero. 
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The proofs are as follows. 
(i) Since the alternatives P, to P,-, are mutually exclusive 
and collectively eo we have, by Lemma V, 


Pa(e)/Ps(p) X & Pulp) & (1) 
We note also that Proposition (x) can be written in the present 


notation as 
Po(2)/Pu, & k= 1. 


Again, the Inverse Principle of Greatest Probability can be 
written in our present notation as: ‘ P,,/Py(p) & k is a maximum 
when z = p, provided that P,/k has the same value for all values 
of r’. 

Consider the typical factor P,,(z)/P,& Py(p)&k im the 
expression on the right-hand side of Equation (1). The term 
Px(p) is superfluous, when conjoined in the supposal with P,, 
as regards the proposal P,,(z). For the fact that, in a series of 
N trials of Q’s under Bernoullian conditions, such and such a 
proportion have been found to be R is relevant only in the follow 
ing way to the probability that the proportion of R’s in, an 
indefinitely extended series of trials will be so-and-so. It is 
relevant only in so far as it affects the probability -that 
R(z)/Q(z) & h had such and such a value throughout the experi- 
ment. But the datum P, settles this question inde Yy ; 
for it tells us with certainty that the value of R(x)/Q(x) & h lay 


between ry and (r++ 1)n. Therefore Px(p), when conjoined in 


the supposal with P,, is irrelevant to the proposal P,,(z). So 
we can replace each such factor as P,,(z)/P, & Py(p) & & on the 
right-hand side of Equation (1) by the simpler factor P,,.(z)/P, & k. 

Now, by Proposition («), P,,(z)/P,& k is equal to 1 when 
r == pz, and is equal to 0 for all other values of r. So the expres- 
sion on the right-hand side of Equation (1) reduces to the single 
term P,,/Py(p) &k. And, by the Inverse Principle of Greatest 
Probability, this is a maximum when z=, provided that 
P,/k has the same value for all values of 7. Therefore the same 
is true of the left-hand side of Equation (1) ; 7.¢., P.,(z)/Px(p) & k 
is @ maximum when z= , provided that P,/k has the same 
value for all values of r. Q.E.D. 

(ii) By precisely the same reasoning as we used above we 
can show that 


Poo(p)/Px(p) & (2) 


But the Inverse Principle of Great Numbers, written in our present 
notation, simply is the proposition that Lt P,,/Py(p)&k=1 
N-oo 
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provided that P,,/k is not zero. Therefore, provided that 
is not Lit, P..(p)/Px(p) & k= 1. Q.E.D. 


The following points should be noted about these proofs. 
(1) Like Hr. von Wright’s, they presuppose that Proposition (a) 


. is guaranteed by the Direct Principle of Great Numbers. 


(2) Unlike his, they do not presuppose Proposition (8) and they 
make no use of Lemma IX. (3) If, as it seems to me, there is 
a defect in the argument by which Hr. von Wright claims to 
deduce the Statistical Principle of Greatest Probability from 
Equation (A), this defect is avoided. 

There is one further matter to be mentioned before we leave 
Theorem 3. It will be remembered that the Statistical Principle 
of Greatest Probability has been proved only subject to the 
condition that p,/k has the same value for all values of 1, 7.e., 
that all possible values from 0 to 1 of R(x)/Q(x) & h are equally 
likely with respect to k. Now Hr. von Wright claims that this 
is entailed by the following condition, wz., that the datum 
fx(B ; Q) = p (1.¢., Px(p)) is the only information which we are 
given that is relevant to the proposal f,,(R ; Q) =p (i.e., to 

P..(p)). So he takes this latter assumption as the condition 
under which the Statistical iaiate of Greatest Probability 
holds good. 

His singeomientt; which seems to me to be quite sound, is as 
follows. 

By Lemma V 


Pi X Polz)/P, & k. 
r=0 


Now suppose that P,/& does not have the same value for all 
values of 7, but is a maximum for a certain particular value of r, 
e.g., When r= pA. By the Direct Principle of Greatest Proba- 
bility the factor P,,(z)/P.., & k& will be greatest ifz—A. There- 
fore, if and only if z = A, the greatest of the factors P,/k in the 
series on the right (viz., P,.,/k) will be multiplied by the greatest 
possible value of the factor associated with it (viz., P(A)/Pua & k). 
Therefore, on our supposition, & will be more favourably relevant 
to the proposal P,,(A) than to any similar proposal in which the 
value of z is other than A. That is to say Py(p) will not be the 
only information which we are given that is relevant to the 
proposal P..(p). By contraposing this entailment we reach 
Hr. von Wright’s conclusion. 
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Il.—SUBJECTIVISM AND NATURALISM 
IN ETHICS. 


By A. C. Ewrne. 


For the frequency to-day of ethical theories of a frankly sub- 
jectivist or naturalist type there are several obvious causes. 
Firstly, the success of the natural sciences as compared with 
philosophy and the failure of obscurantist opposition in the 
name of religion have made people very reluctant to admit any- 
thing which cannot be subjected to the methods of empirical 
science. Secondly, the decline of the influence of organized 
Christianity and the widespread doubts as to the justification of 
its central theological beliefs have contributed to the rise of 
scepticism about ethics. This must specially be the case with 
those who thought that ethics was essentially bound up with 


religion but have lost their faith in religion. Thirdly, the | 


radical divergence in ethical views between different people 
and different types of civilization has been realized as never 
before (and, I think, exaggerated). Fourthly, since the war of 
1914-18 there has been a world-wide reaction against rationalism 
in all spheres so that there is a consequent tendency to regard 
any a priori element in ethics with great suspicion and to connect 
value-judgements closely with feeling, even sometimes to the 
extent of saying that they are not judgements at all but only 
expressions of feeling. We must not, however, exaggerate the 
prevalence of such opinions. When I reviewed the ethical liter- 
ature published in the world in 1937 and 1938 in order to write 
a manual on it for the Institut International de Collaboration 
Philosophique,! I found that in the continent of Europe naturalist 
or subjectivist ethics was decidedly the exception among 
philosophers, and I noted an assertion in an article by Professor 
Urban ? that the objectivity of value can now be regarded as 
one of the things “we know ” in axiology, in the sense that among 
critical opinion there is a large measure of assent on this point 
even in America and more markedly in Europe. But the question 
is still a highly topical one, and both its practical and its philo- 
sophical importance are such as to make it specially suitable for 
discussion. The arguments I shall bring for the objectivity of 


1 This was unfortunately never published owing to the German occupation. 
of Paris. 
? Journal of Philosophy, 1937, pp. 588 ff. 
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ethics cannot claim to be original—it is unlikely that I could 

roduce really original arguments on such a well-worn topic— 
airy it is none the less very desirable that readers of Minp should 
have their attention called from time to time to their existence. 
Unfortunately there are many philosophers whom they will 
not satisfy, but I can only say what seems to me true and [ still 
cannot help feeling convinced that they ought to satisfy. 

‘But before we can discuss the matter we must arrive at some 
definition of what is meant by the ‘ ‘ objectivity ” of ethical 
judgements. Obviously a person may maintain them to be 
objective in the usual sense in which the word is used in ethical 
discussions without maintaining that they ascribe ethical or 
any sort of intrinsic value to physical objects. What is then 
meant by “objective” ? The simplest way to answer this 
question is by pointing out what views are excluded by the asser- 
tion that “ ethical judgements ” are “objective.” It is clear 
that, as usually understood, this assertion excludes the following 
views: (a) that they are not really judgements at all but, e.g. 
exclamations, commands, or wishes ; (6) that, though judgements, 
they are all false or at least that we are never justified in thinking 
them true; (c) that, though they are judgements and true 
judgements, they merely refer to the psychological state or the . 
psychological dispositions of the person who makes them, so 
that “ This is wrong ” is the same sort of judgement as “I feel 
pity for the people in concentration camps,” or “I hate Hitler.” 
Any of these three alternative views may be called “ subjective ” 
as opposed. to “ objective.” The “ objective ” view is also 
often understood as excluding any view which holds ethical 
judgements to be analysable exclusively in terms of human 
psychology, but here a distinction is required between “sub- 
jectivism ” and “ naturalism,” understanding by the latter the 
view which analyses ethical concepts in purely psychological 
terms, from which it would follow that ethics was a mere branch 
of psychology, a natural science. (If ethics were made a branch 
of some other natural science the ethics would of course still 
be naturalistic, but I say “ psychology ” merely because it is 
the only natural science of which ethics could be made a branch 
with any show of plausibility.) Now a naturalist theory of 
ethics need not be subjective. A typical example of a naturalist 
ethics would be the theory that to say some action is right or 
some experience good merely means that most men, or most 
men in a certain group, tend to have a particular kind of feeling 
about it. On such a view “ good ” and ‘ ‘right ” still stand for 
objective facts quite independent of the attitude towards them 
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of the person who makes the ethical judgement in question, 
i.e. they stand for facts about a class of people or people in 
general. They would still be as objective as the judgement 
that many Germans admired Hitler or that people are generally 
distressed by the death of their parents. The forms of naturalist 
ethics in question do not differ from “ non-naturalist ” ethies 
in denying the objectivity of ethics, for judgements of psychology 
are objective, but in making ethics a branch of a factual 
science. 

I am in full agreement with the usual criticisms of subjectivist 
views. The simplest form of subjectivism is that according to 
which “ethical judgements,” though genuine judgements, 
assert only that the person who makes the judgement has or 
tends to have certain feelings. “ This is good” on such a view 
becomes ‘‘I have an emotion of approval in considering this,” 
or “I have a disposition or tendency to feel an emotion of ap- 
proval when I consider things like this.” From such a view 
a number of consequences would follow which seem to my mind 
so clearly false as to constitute a sufficient argument to refute 
any theory of this kind. For it would follow from such a theory : 
(1) that an ethical judgement cannot be false unless the person 
judging has made a mistake about his own psychology ; (2) that 
two different people never mean the same thing when they make 
an ethical judgement, for either means “ This is approved by 
me”; (3) if I judge’ something good and you judge precisely 
the same thing bad our judgements are never logically incom- 
patible with each other; (4) no argument can be in any degree 
relevant to justifying or casting doubt on an ethical judgement, 
nor can any citation of empirical facts unless they are facts about 
the psychology of the person who made the judgement. These 
arguments apply whether the subjectivist takes ethical judge- 
ments to be about one’s feelings, about one’s thoughts, or about a 
kind of consciousness which includes both feelings and thought. 
Indeed, if “ this is good or right ” means, or includes in its mean- 
ing, “ I think it good or right,” the additional objection, besides 
those already mentioned, arises that “good” or “right” is 
then defined in terms of itself. “I think this good or right * 
would become “ I think that I think it good or right,” thus still 
presupposing an undefined meaning of “ good ” or “ right.” 

Thwarted in their attempts to make “ ethical judgements ” 
merely judgements about one’s own psychology, subjectivists 
are now mostly inclined to assert that they are imperatives, 
wishes or exclamations. In that case they are neither true 
nor false and so are not judgements at all, so that, strictly 
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speaking, it is a misnomer to speak of them as “ ethical judge- 
ments,” but I shall for the sake of convenience use this phrase 
in inverted commas so as to cover such a view, meaning by 
“ judgements ” here “real or apparent, judgements.” To say 
that “ moral judgements ” are exclamations is to say that they 
are expressions of emotion, but this is distinguished from saying 
that: they are judgements about the speaker’s emotions. To 
say ‘‘ Alas!” is not to assert, though it is to suggest, that I am 
in distress. Whether this distinction.can be maintained, is, 
however, very doubtful. It has been rightly challenged on the 
ground that it must be admitted at any rate that ethical state- 
ments are sentences deliberately constructed by the speaker to 
express his feelings, and that voluntarily and deliberately to 
employ a form of language intended to express the fact that I 
have a particular kind of feeling can hardly be distinguished 
from asserting that I have the feeling in question! There 
is a grammatical distinction between “ Hurrah!” and “I am 
glad.” but to say “ Hurrah! ” is really to assert that I am glad. 
If so the exclamational view is indistinguishable from the view 
which I have discussed and so falls before the objections to which 
that view is exposed. 

But even if the two views can be distinguished we can urge 
against the exclamational view as against the other that it would 
lead to the impossible conclusion that if I say something is good 
and you say it is bad we are never contradicting each other and 
that no argument nor any citation of empirical facts could be 
relevant to the refutation of any ethical judgement. It would 
also make it impossible for an ethical “ judgement ” to be true 
or false, which is a further objection. Not only would such 

“judgements ” not be strictly provable (which may be admitted 
in any case), but nothing whatever could be said in their support. 
For to say something in their support would be to say something 
which makes their truth more likely, but they can no more be 
true according to this view than a blow is true. That in making 
“ ethical judgements ” we are at least claiming to assert what is 
true is surely obvious from a consideration of our psychological 
attitude when we make them. When | try to decide what I 
ought to do in a given case I am conscious of trying to find out 
something, not merely of resolving or wanting to do something, 
and “ to try to find something out ” ” is to try to discover what is 
true about it. 

The same objections seem to me quite sufficient as against 


1K. F. Carritt, Philosophy, Vol. xiii, no. 50, p. 133. 
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the view that “‘ moral judgements ” really are wishes, commands ! 
or exhortations. Further, I may wish or command something 
which I know or believe to be wrong, and I may quite well think 
you ought to do something which I do not wish you and would 
not dream of commanding you to do, e.g. punish me. Nor is 
the account of moral judgements as commands compatible with 
the fact that we can make moral judgements about the past or 
about the rightness or wrongness of acts which have not yet been 
done but which we think might be done. This objection cannot 
be avoided by making them hypothetical commands. Is there 
the least plausibility in saying that my. judgement that the 
Athenians of classical times did wrong in attacking Melos is to 
be analysed as simply saying that, if I had been there, I should 
have exhorted them not to attack Melos? Besides, I might 
judge that a historical action was wrong and yet believe (from 
knowledge of my weaknesses) that I should have advocated it 
if 1 had lived at that time or be very doubtful whether I should 
have had the courage to oppose it. I judge it wrong of Hitler 
to persecute the Jews, but I am certainly not thereby saying that 
I should have been brave enough, if I had had the opportunity, 
to go to Hitler and exhort him not to persecute the Jews. My 
judgement is certainly not dependent on my believing that I 
should have been brave enough, and makes a claim which holds 
independently of any such questions about my character or 
hypothetical action. If the moral judgement is analysed as 
meaning “I would have done so apart from irrelevant motives ” 
the analysis involves a vicious circle, for “ irrelevant ” can only 
be understood as “ irrelevant to the rightness or wrongness of 
the act.” 

The naturalist view which seeks to analyse ethical concepts 
purely in terms of psychology may, as I have said, take forms in 
which it could not be described as subjective. | This occurs if 
ethical propositions are regarded as propositions asserting what 
most people, or people of a certain class, feel, or what will satisfy 
the desires of these people. Two, as I think, fatal objections 
to a view of this kind are stated respectively by Professor Broad 
and Professor Moore. Professor Broad points out that the 
logical consequence of such a view is “ not [as with subjectivism] 
that in disputes on moral questions there comes a point beyond 


1To say that moral “ judgements ” are commands by the person who 
makes the “ judgement *, is different from saying they are judgements 
that an action is “commanded, e.g. by society. The latter view would be 
naturalist, not subjectivist, and open to the objections to which other 
naturalist views are exposed, which I shall bring shortly. 
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which we can only say ‘de gustibus non est disputanduii ’.” 
On the contrary “ the logical consequence is that all such dis- 
putes could be settled, and that the way to settle them is to collect 
statistics of how people in fact do feel. And to me this kind of 
answer seems abtetly: irrelevant to this kind of question.” ? 
This objection, brought against the particular view of Hume, 
would apply to all forms of naturalism which are not subjective, 
for all such views would equate éthical propositions with pro- 
positions about the psychology of men in general or of some 
class of men and therefore with propositions the truth of which 
was capable of being determined in this way. We might put 
it even more strongly and say that it would make ethical pro- 
positions identical with propositions about statistics (except 
that they were vaguely expressed). For the difference between 
vagueness and definiteness is the only difference between saying 
“most ” and saying “ 882 out of 1024.” Yet ethical propositions, 
whatever they are, are surely not just vague propositions about 
statistics. 

Professor Moore objects to all naturalistic definitions of “‘ good ” 
that, no matter what the alleged definition is, we can always see 
that it is quite sensible to ask whether things which have the 
property put forward in the definition are or are not good, and 
that therefore the definition is wrong, since, if it were right, 
to say that a thing which had the defining property was good 
would be to utter a tautology, and to question whether it was 
good would be to ask whether what is good is good.? This, I 
think, expresses a valid objection, but one that must be used 
with care. Obviously, till we have madé up our minds whether 
a definition is correct or not, it may still be on any view a question 
the answer to which can seriously be doubted whether a thing 
which possesses the defining property is good or not, and 
naturalists have thought that they could meet Professor Moore’s 
objection by raising this point. But surely the trouble with the 
naturalistic definitions is that when we consider them and ask 
whether what possesses the defining property is always good we 
are clearly conscious that we are air} not a question about 
what the term means but the question whether everything which 
has the defining property has also a different property, signified 
by “good.” The naturalist says that “ good ” means “ desired ” 
or “such that men feel approval of it” or “such as ultimately 
to satisfy men,” but it presents itself to us as a contingent question 
of empirical fact whether what is approved or desired or will 

1C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 115. 
2 Principia Ethica, § 13. 
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ultimately satisfy us is also good. Perhaps men are so con- 
stituted that in fact they only desire or only feel approval of what 
is in some way good (provided they know what it is like), and 
perhaps they are so constituted that the good and only the good 
will ultimately satisfy them, but at least whether they are so 


constituted is a doubtful empirical question and not one an 


affirmative answer to which follows from the very meaning of 
“ good.” We never, with any of the proposed definitions, reach 
the stage at which it seems at all plausible (at least except for 
extraneous, and I think wrong, reasons) to hold that to say a 
thing is good is just the same as to say that the thing has the 
defining property in question, and before we are entitled to 
accept a definition (in Professor Moore’s sense of the word) that 
stage must be reached. 

We must remember that it is never possible to prove that an 
analysis of a concept is correct though it may be possible to prove 
that one is incorrect, and therefore in the last resort we are 
in dealing with attempts at analysis forced to fall back upon 
our consciousness of whether a proposed analysis does or does 
not express what we mean. For, even if a philosophical analysis 
also expresses something more than what we mean, it at least 
must include all that we mean. An analysis may indeed some- 
times express what I mean when I think it does not, but I can 
never be justified in accepting an analysis as an expression of 
my meaning unless I am in a position to say: “ Well, this is 
what I meant all along, though I did not put it so clearly.” Now, 
in the case of naturalistic definitions of “‘ good,” so far from my 
seeing this I see quite definitely the contrary. I see that pro- 
positions about good in some senses of ‘ “good ” are propositions 
which cannot be analysed adequately in psychological terms 
almost as clearly as I see that they cannot be analysed adequately 
in terms of physics or mathematics. It is not merely that I 
have been unable to think of any naturalistic definition which 
satisfied me but am prepared to leave it an open question 
whether somebody may not in the future think of one which 
will satisfy me. On the contrary, I see that “ good,” “ right,” 
“ duty,” “ ought,” morality ’’ are just not the sort of concepts 
which can ever be analysed completely in terms of psychology, 
as I can see that sights cannot be analysed in terms of sounds 
(however many correlations we may establish between sights 
and sounds). There may be senses in which it is sometimes true 
to say that a man does not know what he means, but I could 
not use words intelligently at all if I were not, sometimes at 
least, immediately aware of what I mean. The immediate 
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awareness to, which I have appealed so far is of a sort which 
even the sceptic cannot rule out, the immediate awareness of 
introspection. For “ what I mean ” is “ what I intend to assert,” 
and I surely can, be immediately aware of my own intentions. 
It is possible for the sceptic to say that I am under a delusion 
in thinking something good when it is not really good on the 
ground that we cannot have such non-empirical knowledge, but 
he cannot deny that I can have empirical knowledge of my own 
intentions. The difficulty is not to account for this knowledge 
but to account for the fact that there is any disagreement about 
the subject, since disagreement implies that either I or the 
naturalists must be wrong about what we mean. Perhaps it 
may be explained by the following circumstances. 

(1) The naturalists, either because they have a general 
philosophical outlook which makes them unwilling to admit 
the existence of any characteristics which cannot be reduced 
to empirical terms, or for some other reason, think that we could 
never be justified in asserting that anything was good or bad if 
we meant anything more by these statements than what could 
be analysed in psychological terms. They are therefore forced 
to hold either that our ethical judgements are analysable in 
such a fashion or that these judgements are all mistaken, and 
they prefer the former of these alternatives. I doubt whether 
anybody would be inclined to analyse “ethical judgements ” 
naturalistically if he considered merely his state of mind as it 
seemed to him in making such judgements and was not in- 
fluenced by other epistemological considerations. 

(2) There are certainly some senses of “good” in which 
“good” might be defined naturalistically. For instance, 
“ strawberries are good ” seems to mean only “I (or most people) 
like strawberries.” “ This is a good knife ” seems only to mean 
that it is useful for certain purposes, which may be bad or 
indifferent ; I should still call it a good knife if it had not been 
used for anything but committing murders. Philosophers in 


the past have usually not paid sufficient attention to the multi- 


plicity of senses in which the same word is used, so people who 
defined “good” naturalistically may easily have confused 
different: senses of “ good,” though this is more likely to be the 
case with earlier than in the contemporary naturalists. 

(3) Just as there are some senses of “good” which require 
a naturalistic definition, so perhaps there are some senses of 
“definition” in which we might have a naturalistic definition 
of every sense of “good.” Colours could be said to be “ de- 
finable ” in terms of wave-lengths because they are correlated 
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with them, but this would ot commit one to saying that the 
colour as seen was just the wave-length which occurred in its 
definition. Similarly, it might be possible in a sense to definie 
“ good ” in terms of a characteristic which always accompanied 
goodness without holding that goodness just was the character- 
istic in question. I do not wish to commit myself to the view 
that such a universally accompanying characteristic could be 
found, but at least the view that there is such a characteristic 
is in some of its forms less unplausible than the view that this 
characteristic is identical with goodness. We must remember 
that the fact, if it is a fact, that a and be go together is no proof 
that be is identical with a. Suppose a future physiologist were 
(as is logically possible) to discover a specific modification of 
the brain which accompanied every good experience or action 
and never occurred without being accompanied by a good experi- 
ence or action. The brain-modification would then be an in- 
fallible sign of goodness, but it still certainly would not follow 
that “ good” just meant “ accompanied by this brain-modifica- 
tion” or that goodness was identical with the property of being 
thus accompanied. If it were, no people who lived before this 
physiological discovery could have meant anything by “ good.” 
Till recently the different senses of “ definition ” have not been 
clearly distinguished, at least with reference to ethics, and even 
now the most prominent school of naturalistic philosophers, 
the verificationists, regard as unanswerable, or at any rate take 
no interest in answering, the question what we mean by a word 
in any sense in which this can be distinguished from the em- 
pirical criteria on account of which the word is applied. It is 
therefore fair to say that there has been a great deal of con- 
fusion in the matter and that it is highly probable that most 
people who put forward naturalistic definitions of “ good ” did 
not. mean by “ definition’ what Professor Moore meant in 
Principia Ethica. 

(4) It seems very unsatisfactory to conclude a long ethical 
discussion with the tame remark that the central concept we 
have been discussing cannot be defined. But it is important to 
realize that to say this is not necessarily to exclude the possi- 
bility of being able to say more about it but only to exclude the 
possibility of reducing the central concept of ethics to non- 
ethical terms.' It may be that when we have said that it cannot 


1 I do not think that Professor Moore has shown that “ good ” cannot be 
analysed in terms of other ethical concepts together with psychological 
concen, I suggested such an analysis in inp, Vol. XLVIII, no, 189, 
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be thus reduced we shall find ourselves able to say other things 
of a more positive kind about it, such as that what is good is what 
is willed by God or is what would be desired by all men if they 
really knew what it was like. All I wish to deny is that such 
statements could exhaust the meaning of the term good. They 
may be correct descriptions but they are not definitions, at least 
in the sense under discussion. In that sense some terms must 
be indefinable, for analysis implies the unanalysable, but to say 
a term is indefinable is not to say that we do not know what it 
means, but only that the concept for which it stands, with which 
we may still be perfectly familiar, is too ultimate and unique 
to be analysed in terms of anything else. 

(5) Even philosophers who have insisted on “ analysis ” have 
rarely clearly committed themselves to the view that, when 
they put forward an analysis, they were just giving an account 
of what people meant in the ordinary sense of “ meaning.” 
What they seem often to be doing rather is giving that element 
in the meaning of a general statement which they take to be 
true, while rejecting the rest as false, ungrounded or confused, 
or, alternatively, stating a proposition which they think has 
the same implications as the original one. We need not, there- 
fore, be very surprised at the disagreement between naturalists 
and non-naturalists, for the people who disagreed with each 
other were generally trying to do different things. 

' (6) I do not, indeed, altogether rule out the possibility of mis- 
takes of introspection in this connection. Introspective analysis 
of one’s own state of mind is not always easy. All I can say is 
that when I try to see what I mean when I use ethical terms I 
find that I have present to my consciousness an idea generically 
different from any empirical psychological concepts, and that I 
am as clearly aware of this as I am of what I mean in almost 
any other case of meaning. I have not yet discussed the possi- 
bility that I may be wrong in thinking that this concept applies 
to anything, a question which could not be answered by intro- 
spection alone, but at least I have the concept and believe that 
it applies. It is for everybody to ask himself whether he too 
has this concept. That one large class of philosophers are psy- 
chologically peculiar in this respect, .e. that they in concrete 
ethical experiences have a fundamentally different idea of what 
good is from other people seems incredible. A circumstance 
which makes it easier for people to overlook this concept is that 
the times when we actually have first-hand ethical experience 
and the times when we discuss philosophically the analysis of 
good do not usually coincide, and it is perhaps impossible to 
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engage in the two activities exactly simultaneously, so that we 
are dependent for our ethical experience on memory when we 
are philosophizing. For we do not have first-hand ethical 
experience all the time we do what is right or even every time 
we make judgements about the good, especially when we take 
the judgements only as examples for a philosophical argument. 
Some of our judgements as to good and evil are almost parrot- 
like ; some are mere applications of a general principle the truth 
of which is not intuited, at least at the time, but taken for 
granted ; some involve an insight into the particular case as regards 
means but presuppose prior judgements as to ends. It is there- 
fore very easy when we investigate these matters philosophically 
to go wrong because we have not before us at the time a genuine 
ethical experience, and at the very moment when we have such 
an experience we are too much concerned with it as a practical 
issue to philosophize about it. This perhaps explains why good 
and intelligent men could sometimes put forward quite pre- 
posterous ethical theories, e.g. egoistic hedonism. 

Some would-be naturalists admit that we can see any natural- 
istic analysis to be incomplete but attempt to meet the objection 
by calling in subjectivism as an ally and contending that 
naturalistic definitions leave out something but only the 
emotional or hortatory element. On that view an “ ethical 
judgement” is really a psychological judgement plus an ex- 
clamation, wish, or command. But this renders them liable to 
the objections brought against subjectivism. At least this is 
so if we admit the possibility of distinguishing exclamations, 
etc., from judgements, a possibility on which I earlier cast doubt.1 
So this dilemma arises: If we have to admit that exclamations, 
wishes, or commands, since they are the intentional use of words 
to express our state of mind, must be regarded as assertions 
about the latter, ethical propositions are still on that view 
nothing but psychological propositions, and the attempt to avoid 
the objections given above has failed. If, on the other hand, 
we allow the distinction between exclamations, etc., expressing 
our state of mind and assertions that our state of mind is so and 
so, and maintain that the only non-naturalistic part of an ethical 
judgement is such an exclamation or command, we are, as I have 
said, liable to all the objections brought earlier against subjectiv- 
ism. For we have then admitted that, if not the whole “ judge- 
ment,” at any rate the only genuinely ethical part of it is some- 
thing which can neither be true nor false and which does not 
contradict the “judgement” by somebody else (who might 

; 1 Vide above, p. 123. 
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agree as to all the factual part) that the same thing is bad. Nor 
does the view in any case really escape the objection it is intended 
to avoid, namely, that we can see any naturalistic analysis to 
be incomplete, for it is just as obvious that the element in “ ethical 
judgements ” which is capable of being true or false includes 
more than can be given in any naturalistic analysis as it is that 
the “ judgement ” as a whole does so. 

Again some naturalists try to escape objections by shifting 
the meaning of “good.” When objections to a particular view 
of “ good ” are pointed out they say that, while this view is true 
of some uses of “ good,” in the cases where objection is taken 
“good ” ‘is being used in a different sense, though one that is 
still naturalist or subjectivist. If objections are brought against. 
this second sense, they can then reply in any case where the 
objections are insuperable that “ good ” is being used not in this 
second sense but in the first or a third sense. They may then 
hope that, whatever particular objection is brought, they can 
always find some sense of “good” which will avoid this par- 
ticular objection and that the other objections to which the 
new definition may be subject will only apply in cases where 
they could claim that ‘“‘ good ” was being used in another sense 
without exposing themselves to worse objections. For example, 
if “ good ” or “ right” is defined as that of which most men feel 
approval and it is then pointed out that a moral reformer or 
conscientious objector may, without contradicting himself, 
assert that something is bad or wrong while admitting that most 
people feel approval of it, the naturalist may try to avoid the 
difficulty by saying that “good.” as used by him in this con- 
text means not “what most men approve” but “what I, the 
speaker, approve.” If then it is objected, e.g., that in that case 
two men never contradict each other when one asserts that A is 
bad and another that A is good, he may retort that when they 
do really contradict each other they are using “good” in the 
first, not the second, sense or in some third sense, ¢.g., as meaning . 
what will satisfy most men’s desires in the long run. But it 
seems plain to me that the main objections I feel about any 
naturalist or subjectivist analysis apply to them all and cannot 
therefore be avoided by putting forward one analysis in one- 
case and another in another case. When I use a sentence such 
as commonly expresses an “ ethical judgement ”’ not parrot-like, 
but sincerely, and with clear consciousness of what I am doing, 
it seems quite clear to me that I am asserting something which 
must be either true or false and which is not merely about my 
state of mind or dispositions, thus excluding subjectivism, and 
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also that I am asserting something which goes beyond any 
statement about people’s psychology, thus excluding naturalism. 
The type of theory I am criticizing cannot be saved by shifting 
one’s position, for if an “ethical judgement” excludes one 
position of the subjectivist kind it excludes them all, and if it 
excludes one position of the naturalist kind it excludes them 
all. The same insight shows either the falsity of none or the 
falsity of all. And it seems perfectly clear to me that, if other 
people mean at all the same sort of thing when they use ethical 
words as I do (which assumption, though not strictly provable, 
is most unlikely to be wrong), no subjectivist or naturalist can 
possibly give an adequate analysis of what they mean. 

What is it that is missing from any naturalist or subjectivist 
account ? Well, I should not like to say the only missing ele- 
ment but at any rate the most important one is the concept of 
obligation. ‘Good ” in its non-natural sense or senses carries 
with it the notion that the good thing ought not to be wantonly 
sacrificed but, other things being equal, pursued. Now to say 
that I wish for something or that I have a certain kind of 
emotional feeling about it, or to exclaim in a way which expresses 
these psychological states, if that can be distinguished from 
saying that I have them, does not entail that I am under any 
obligation whatever to produce the objects of this wish or emotion. 


Nor does the notion of being commanded (or of commanding | 


myself) involve in any way that of being under an obligation 
unless we presuppose such propositions as that the person who 
commands has a special claim on me such that I ought to obey 
him, or that the act commanded is on its own account my duty 
apart from the fact of its being commanded, which is already to 
assume the fact of obligation. Similarly, that everybody or 
most people or some group of people will feel an emotion of 
approval about me if I do x may make me more inclined to do 
x because I like the result, but it is quite incapable of putting 
me under an obligation to do x. The notion of obligation is 
neither contained in nor deducible from the notion of general 
approval. On the contrary it is an essential part of the moral 
consciousness that, if 1 ought to do something, I ought to do it 
whether others approve it or not. Obligations need not conflict 
with the approval of others, and their approval may even be 
one of the factors in helping to determine what I am under an 
obligation to do, since other things being equal I am more likely 
to do good by doing what is generally approved than by doing 
what is not so approved. But for obligation to be definable in 
terms of general approval the latter would have to be the only 
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factor which ultimately counted in deciding what we ought to 


do and this it certainly is not; and we can still even say that 
indifference to approval is an essential part of the notion of 
obligation, because once we grant that something is our duty it 
follows that we ought to do it irrespective of whether others 
approve or not. Their approval is a contingent accident. This 
point may be made clearer still by considerations such as this. 
It is obvious that we ought to seek what is good as the only end- 
in-itself. But it certainly cannot be right to seek the approval 
of others as the only end-in-itself. And I cannot see what 
point there could possibly be in doing what other people would 
approve if they knew what I have done when in fact they do not 
know it, unless there is some other reason besides the approval; yet 
if something is my duty I clearly ought to do it whether people 
know of it or not. The same kind of criticism may be brought 
against all naturalistic definitions of ethical terms. For instance, 
unless we assume that the desires of men are good not bad 
desires there is no ground for saying that we ought to do what 
will satisfy their desires, so we cannot define ‘‘ good ” as “‘ what 
satisfies desire.” 

When I say that I or somebody else ought to do certain things 
and not do others I am stating what I take to be an objective 
fact. Obligation is what subjectivist and naturalist theories 
leave out, and to have an ethics without obligation is like playing 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. The stand against 
naturalism has usually been made in relation to the notion of 


_ “good,” but to make it in relation to “ought” would have 


been to take up an even securer line of defence. Only, if once 
it is granted that we cannot give a naturalist or subjectivist 
account of “ ought,” it is then unreasonable to try to give one 
of all senses of “ good,” for it is plain that some meaninys of 
“ good ” involve a reference to “ ought,” e.g. at any rate a “ good 
man” in the moral sense seems to mean, chiefly or only, a man 
who does what he ought. Maybe there are two irreducible 
ethical concepts, good and ought, both of them incapable of 
analysis. Whether this is so or not I am leaving an open question, 
but I insist that at least there is one, ought, and that this notion 
of ought is either included in or entailed by the notion of good 
in any sense of “ good ” in which the good is a rational end of 
action. That what is good ought to be promoted (where possible 
without interfering with any other obligation such as the 
obligation to promote another, greater good) seems to me an 
a priori proposition, though I am doubtful whether it is analytic 
or synthetic. 
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The naturalist or subjectivist may, however, now retire to a 
different position, though one which is rarely stated unambigu- 
ously in so many words. He may admit that the naturalist 
and subjectivist accounts do not give any adequate analysis 
of the meaning of value judgements, but he may still maintain 
that value judgements, in so far as they assert anything more 
than is given in such an analysis, are false or that at least there is 
no justification for believing them to be true. This is to assume 
the position of the moral sceptic, and like that of the theoretical 
sceptic it is irrefutable if held consistently. That anybody can 
really hold it throughout consistently in his ordinary attitude 
to matters commonly regarded as of ethical import I find it 
very hard to believe. If he did he would, I think, be in a position 
analogous to that of the theoretical sceptic. The theoretical 
sceptic cannot be refuted and of course he may talk if he likes, 
but he cannot without inconsistency claim any of his statements 
to be rationally justified. Similarly, the complete sceptic as to 
values cannot be refuted and he can still act in accordance with 
his desires, but he cannot consistently claim that there is any 
justification for any of his acts, that any one is more rational 
than any other. (If he replies that ‘‘ justifiable” only means, 
say, “ conducive to the satisfaction of desires ” he has gone back 
to the naturalist position which we have already discussed.) 
Some people forget that not only specifically moral acts but 
even mere acts of ordinary prudence in furtherance of one’s 
own interests presuppose the abandonment of the position of 
the sceptic. The sceptic as to values is not entitled to believe 
even the proposition that it is more reasonable to wash his hands 
in water than in sulphuric acid, for this presupposes that pain 
is evil, so he has no real ground for not washing his hands in 
sulphuric acid. To say that he does not like to do so is to give 
a psychological cause and not a reason, unless we assume that 
it is good to do what one likes or that our desires ought to be 
satisfied. If we admit even the judgement that our own pain 
is evil to be self-evident, there are other judgements as to values, 
such as that we are under an obligation to further the good of 
others, which are as evident, so that it is inconsistent to accept 
the first and reject the second, not indeed in the sense that there 
is a self-contradiction in doing so but in the sense that if we 
trust our intuitive awareness of values in the one case we are 
equally justified in trusting it in the others ; if we were to reject 
it in the one case we should have no less call to reject it in the 
others. 

If a philosopher is not satisfied with this, there is not much 
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more one can say beyond removing positive arguments for natural- 
ism, subjectivism, or scepticism. It is, however, worth while 
pointing out that, if the sceptical view of ethics were adopted, we 
should have to admit that the human mind can do what is often 
called “‘ creating a new simple idea.” The notion of obligation 
is on that view the notion of a relation which does not apply to 
anything and yet is thought by human beings so to apply. We 
have seen that it cannot be analyzed in empirical, or any non- 
ethical terms, therefore it is not a compound idea formed by 
putting together other ideas, nor can it, on the sceptical view, 
be the fruit of an intuitive insight into the real. But to have to 
admit that the mind can thus create a new idea off its own bat 
is repugnant to most philosophers and in a special degree to the 
type of empiricist philosopher who is inclined to deny the 
objectivity of ethics. It may be retorted that the “idea of 
obligation ” is no real idea but just a muddle. But this is to say 
either that sentences about obligation are all meaningless, which 
is obviously false, or that they really have a purely naturalistic 
meaning but are wrongly thought by the people who use the 
words to mean something else, in which case we have abandoned 
the sceptical view and are back at the position criticized through- 
out the major portion of this article, namely, the view that a 
naturalistic analysis of ethical propositions is the correct one. 
This view, I hope, has been adequately refuted and, if so, we 
must admit at least that we have an idea of ethical obligation 
not analyzable without residuum in psychological terms. But, 
if we have an idea of the relation and it is irreducible, surely the 
most plausible explanation is that the relation is really present 
in some cases (though this does not of course prevent us, when 
we have really found it present on some occasions, thinking 
wrongly from a false analogy or some other source of error that 
it is present in others when it is not). 

No doubt psychological theories may be put forward as to the 
origin of ethical from non-etbical ideas, such as the fear of 
punishment, but even if they originated historically from non- 
ethical ideas this would not prove that they now contained 
nothing beyond these ideas. With all new kinds of ideas there 
must have been a time at which they originated in the race as a 
whole or in any individual of it from psychological antecedents 
which did not contain the ideas. Besides, the moral facts of 
which we are aware when we see that certain actions are right 
or wrong and certain qualities good or bad are much more certain 
than could be any psychological theory which claimed to explain 
them away. Such a theory would rest on the psychology of 
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children and savages, in whom the ideas originated, and the 
impossibility of obtaining reliable introspective evidence from 
such subjects makes it of itself highly speculative. The same 
remarks apply to any theory of ethics based on a study of the 
way in which children learn the use of ethical terms. In any 
case if the psychological theory merely tells us what experiences 
preceded the formation of the ethical ideas it is innocuous, 
while if it claims to analyze them in terms of these non-ethical 
experiences it is open to the objections already brought against 
naturalistic theories of ethics. 

It remains to deal with the chief positive arguments for 
naturalism or subjectivism, which I think can be done very 
quickly. One is based on the striking differences in ethical 
views between different people. But the differences between 
the views of savages and those of modern scientists about 
eclipses, or between the views of different politicians as to the 
causes and likely effects of recent events, are as great as the 
differences between the views of savages and of Christians, or 
the views of democrats and of Nazis, as to ethics. Are we 
to conclude from this that the scientists are no more right than 
the savages or that the political events about which the dis- 
putes lie have not objectively any causes or effects? If we do 
not draw this conclusion here, why draw it about ethics ? There 
are also various ways of explaining the differences of view that 
exist without casting doubt on the objectivity of ethics. In the 
first place, acts which bear the same name may be very different 
acts in different states of society, because the circumstances 
and the psychology of the people concerned are very different, 
so that it might well be the case that e.g. slavery or polygamy 
was right (as the course which involved least evil) in certain 
more primitive societies and wrong in ours. So the savage and 
the modern European may often both be right about ethical 
* points over which they dispute, each for the society to which 
he belongs. Secondly, differences as to ethical judgements are 
often due to differences of opinion as to matters of fact. If 
A and B differ as to the likely consequences of an action they 
may well differ as to whether the action is right or wrong, and 
this is perhaps the most fertile source of disputes as to what is 
right. But it is not an ethical difference at all: it is a difference 
such as arises between rival scientific predictions based on in- 
ductive evidence. Differences or apparent differences of opinion 
caused in either of these two ways obviously constitute no 
possible argument against the objectivity of ethics. 

But there are also genuinely ethical differences, 7.e. differences 
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as to our judgements not of fact but of value. These may be 
explained sometimes by differences in people’s experience of 
life. If I never experience A I cannot realize the intrinsic 
goodness of A and may therefore wrongly subordinate it to some- 
thing less good. And we must remember that what is in- 
trinsically good is not a physical thing or a physical act but the 
experience or state of mind associated with it. Even a long 
study of philosophical books would not qualify a person to pass 
a judgement on the intrinsic value of philosophy if he was hope- 
lessly bad at the subject, because then, however many books 
he read, he would not have a genuinely philosophical experience. 
Two people who differ as to the esthetic value of a picture may 
really be judging about different things, their several experiences 
of it (or, at least, their judgements will be based on different 
data). Other differences of view may be due to the misapplica- 
tion of principles accepted on authority or to genuine intellectual 
confusions such as the philosopher or even the man of common 
sense could remove. For instance a man may confuse “ intrin- 
sically good” and “ instrumentally good,” or he may confuse 
“bad” and “ wrong” and conclude or assume, e.g., that because 
lying is always bad (an evil) it is therefore always wrong, while 
it may be a case of choosing the lesser evil rather than the greater. 
Or the judgement that something is good or evil on the whole 
may have been due to concentrating attention on one side of it 
while ignoring or under-estimating the others, as, for instance, 


' mnilitarists concentrate their attention on the heroism which 


war brings out in men and forget or under-estimate war’s evils. 
Lesser degrees of such onesidedness it is impossible to avoid and 
yet they may detrimentally influence ethical judgements. To 
decide what is right in a particular case is often a very difficult 
matter of balancing the good or evil likely to be produced by 
one proposed act against that likely to be produced by others.1 
Perhaps if we saw at the same time all the consequences clearly 
as they would be in their factual character we should always be 
in agreement as to the degree in which they were good or evil 
as compared to the consequences of other possible acts, but 
apart from the difficulty of estimating what the consequences 


1 T am not here committing myself to the philosophical view called “‘ Ideal 
Utilitarianism,” but on any tenable view such balancing of the con- 
sequences must play the predominant part in at least many ethical de- 
cisions. Even on Ideal Utilitarianism it will not, in practice, play a part 
in all, for there will always be many cases where it is right to act on general 
rules justified by their effects in the past, and also cases where it is obvious 
that we can do some particular good by an action and impossible to foresee 
any bad effects to set against the good done. 
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of an act will be, it is practically impossible in cases which are . 


at all complex to keep our attention sufficiently fixed at the 
same time on all the foreseeable consequences likely to be 
seriously relevant for good or evil, and consequently we are likely 
through lack of attention to under-estimate the value or disvalue 
of some as compared to that of others. 

The lack of attention I have mentioned is in some degree in- 
evitable, but it is greatly enhanced by prejudice and desire. 
It is a commonplace that ethical mistakes are often due to 
non-intellectual factors. Whether these act only through 
affecting the attention or whether they can lead to mistaken 
valuations even in the presence of full attention to the object 
valued we need not discuss. There is in any case a large class 
of errors for which some form of “ psycho-analysis ” (I do not 
say necessarily the Freudian) is required rather than argument, 
and another (probably larger) of which it can only be said that 
the person in question fell into error because he did not stead- 
fastly will to seek the truth and therefore did not fix his attention 
on points which displeased him. The convictions of some people 
as to the objectivity of ethics appear to have been shaken by the 
fact that enthusiastic Nazis seem to have believed that it was 
their duty to do things which we are convinced are completely 
wrong, such as ill-treating the Jews, but is there any reason to 
think that these Nazis really wanted to arrive at the truth as 
regards the question whether it was right or wrong to send Jews 
to concentration camps? If not, we need not be surprised that 
they did not attain the truth which they did not want to seek. 
So it may well be the case that all differences in people’s judge- 
ments as to whether certain acts are right or wrong or certain 
things good or bad are due to factors other than an irreducible 
difference in ethical intuition. But, even if they should not be, 
we must remember that ethical intuition, like our other capacities, 
is presumably a developing faculty and therefore may well be 
capable of error. But in any case we have said enough to show 
that ethical differences are quite compatible with the objectivity 
of ethical judgements. 

Differences between philosophers about the general theory of 
ethics are remarkable and perplexing, but experience shows that 
very wide philosophical differences are quite compatible with 
striking agreement as regards the kinds of act judged right, just 
as radical differences between philosophers in their theory of 
perception and of physical objects are compatible with complete 
agreement in ordinary life as to what particular physical objects 
are in a particular place at a particular time. The differences 
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between philosophers are not mainly differences as to their 
ethical judgements in concrete ethical situations but as to the 
general theory explaining these. We may add that the differ- 
ences between different people and different civilizations as to 
concrete ethical judgements are commonly exaggerated. David 
_ Livingstone says that nowhere had he need to teach the African 
savages the Decalogue (at least the second table); but there is 
of course a great inconsistency (not only among savages) in con- 
fining to a limited group rules which demand universal extension. 

Westermarck contends that objectivity is disproved by the 
fact that ethical judgements are based on emotion,! but he does 
not even try, as far as I can see, to disprove the view that 
emotions only provide a psychological condition in the absence 
of which we should not have been in a fit state ever to intuit 
the non-natural characteristic of goodness or the non-natural 
relation of obligation. That we could never have intuited them 
if we had no emotions may well be true and would perhaps be 
admitted by most non-naturalists.2 It may even be that a 
necessary @ priori condition is the occurrence of certain emotions. 
But though the experience of making an ethical judgement will 
in any case require various psychological conditions in order to 
be possible, it does not follow that the judgement must be about 
these conditions. Nobody would argue that ethical judgements 
must all be really about breathing because breathing is a neces- 
sary condition without which we could not make the judgements 
at all. However, I think it more plausible to hold that the 
true feeling and ethical intuition are correlative than that one 
is a prior condition of the other, and this view is still easier to 
square with non-naturalism. 

Some people are convinced that there can be no non-natural 
properties or relations and therefore conclude that good or 
obligation cannot be such, but I cannot see any way of establishing 
such a view. On the contrary, if any arguments are ever valid 
at all there must be at least one non-natural relation, the relation 
of entailment, and the two corresponding non-natural relational 
properties of entailing and being entailed by. However could 
you possibly reduce these to sensible relations or properties ? 
So there is no a priori reason for denying that there are other 
non-natural relations or properties. 

But probably the principal reason which makes people inclined to 
deny the objectivity of ethics is the fact that in ethical argument 


1 Ethical Relativity, p. 60. 
2 Once we have ideas of them, however formed, we can on any view 
apply them without feeling in all our ethical judgements an actual emotion. 
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we are very soon brought to a point where we have to fall 
back on intuition and that disputants are easily placed in a 
situation in which there are two conflicting intuitions between 
which there seems to be no means of deciding by argument. 
But it is not only ethics but all reasoning which presupposes 
intuition. I cannot argue A, .°. B,.*.C without seeing that A 
entails B, and this must either be seen immediately or require a 
further argument. If it is seen immediately it is a case of 
intuition ; if it has to be established by a further argument, 
this means that another term, D, must be interpolated between 
A and B such that A entails D and D entails B; and then the 
same question arises about A entailing D, so that sooner or 
later we must come to something we see immediately (intuitively) 
to be true, as the process of interpolation obviously cannot go 
on ad infinitum. We cannot therefore, whatever we do, get rid 
of intuition if we are to have any inference at all. It may, how- 
ever, be said that at any rate in subjects other than ethics people 
agree in their intuitions. But outside mathematics or formal 
logic this is by no means universally true. There is frequent 
disagreement about matters of fact as to what has happened 
or will happen or concerning the causes of something, and when 
we have exhausted the arguments on a given point in these matters 
there still remains a difference between the ways in which these 
arguments are regarded by the disputants. In any science where 
you cannot prove your conclusions but only make them more or 
less probable there will be different estimates as to the balance 
of probabilities. As in ethics you have to balance different 
values against each other in order to decide what you ought to 
do, so here you have to balance different probable arguments, 
and in order to do this you must rely at some point or other on 
an estimate of their strength which cannot itself be further 
justified by mediate reasoning. Yet, when everything has been 
said in the way of argument, people may not all agree. Some 
will attribute more weight to one consideration, others to 
another, as they do in ethical questions about what is the right 
act in a given case. Our decision as to which of two probable 
arguments is the stronger may be influenced by other arguments 
in turn, but in order to deal with the situation rationally we 
must also estimate the weight of these other arguments, so 
that in the last resort it is a matter of insight into their nature 
which cannot be settled by other arguments ad infinitum. Just 
as in a demonstrative argument you must see intuitively how 
each step follows from the preceding one, so in the case of a 
probable argument you must rely on estimates of the degree of 
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probability given by the argument as compared to that given by 
arguments on the other side, and these estimates, unless the 
degree of probability can be mathematically calculated, must 
be intuitive or deduced from estimates which are intuitive. 
I do not wish to maintain that reasoning in these matters is 
altogether analogous to that which occurs in dealing with ethical 
questions, but at any rate it is the case here that as in ethics we 
are confronted with a situation in which we either see or do not 
see and cannot logically prove that what we seem to see is true. 
Yet we cannot surely therefore conclude that the scientific or 


historical propositions under discussion are really only proposi- 


tions about the state of mind of the people who assert them or 
are neither true nor false. 

We must therefore have intuition, and in a subject where 
infallibiity is not attainable intuitions will sometimes disagree. 
It may be that this disagreement is always due to some intel- 
lectual mistake which could be removed by reasoning, some 
lack of experience which could be removed by supplying the 
experience, some emotional cause which could be removed by 
psychotherapy, or some moral defect which could be removed by 
a more sincere and energetic determination to attain the truth 
as to what one ought to do, though there are cases in ethics as 
in other subjects where it is, humanly speaking, impossible to 
remove it. On the other hand, we must not think of intuition 
as something quite by itself uninfluenced by inference, it is 
helped by inference but sees beyond what could be proved by 
inference. And when intuitive ethical views differ use may be 
made of inference to support one or other of the clashing views, 
especially by showing that it fits well into a coherent ethical 
system. It will not settle the question absolutely conclusively, 
but it can help towards settlement. Perhaps as the result of 
the inference one of the parties to the dispute may alter his 
“intuitions.” It would be a great mistake to say that, when 
two people disagree on an ethical question, there is nothing to 
be done about it or that there is no scope in ethics for inference. 
But, however this may be, it is clear that no argument is avail- 
able which could establish the subjectivity of ethics without 
establishing the similar subjectivity of all other branches of 
study except mathematics and formal logic, and in the absence 
of counter-arguments the prima facie case for its objectivity is 
exceedingly strong. Nor have the naturalist arguments proved 
any more successful. 
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‘IIIL—MORALITY BY CONVENTION. 


By J. N. Fryptay. 


Few features in regard to our moral judgements have proved 
more distressing to philosophers, or have seemed more hope- 
lessly to obstruct their efforts to build up a science of ethics, 
than our plain inability to reach agreement on many moral 
questions. There seem to be, by contrast, in other fields of 
discourse, methods of settling arguments which are both in- 
telligible and final. We can, for instance, bring most mathe- 
matical arguments to an end by calculation, that is, by operating 
continuously on our symbols (according to a set of rules that 
follow from their meanings) until some satisfactory result 
emerges. And we can likewise settle most disputes concerning 
objects in the realm of nature, if we can only succeed in placing 
ourselves where we can use our senses or our instruments to 
make appropriate observations. But in the field of morals 
such methods do not seem to be available: there do not seem 
to be any acknowledged, easy ways of reaching answers that 
everyone will find acceptable. The situation seems, in fact, to 
be so desperate that some have had recourse, in dealing with 
their moral problems, to certain wholly private operations, 
described by them in terms of ‘feeling’ or ‘immediate in- 
tuition’; these are, unfortunately, quite worthless from the 
point of view of settling arguments, since no one else can be 
quite sure what they involve, or whether, in a given instance, 
they have been properly performed. And there are others who 
have sought a remedy for their difficulties by assuming, rather 
uselessly, that while it may be impossible for us to know whether 
we have the right answers to our moral questions, yet there 
nevertheless are a comprehensive set of right answers, ‘ laid 
up’ in some realm or mind or medium to which we have no 
means of access. And there are yet others who have simply 
ceased to worry about the hopeless character of disputes in 
ethics, and have even found a reason for this hopelessness : 
our ethical utterances have their origin in private feelings, 
which vary without principle from one man to another; it is 
not meaningful to say, that any of these feelings are true or valid, 
or that others are the opposite. Against the boundless nihilism 
of these doctrines, we shall attempt to argue that there is not, 
in fact, and cannot be, that wide variety of ethical feeling and 
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opinion, that some have imagined possible, and that men only 
have assumed such variability because they simply have not 
understood, or have not analysed, what we really mean by sa 
that a feeling or opinion is an ethical one. And we shall also 
try to argue that we have, in morals, many quite definite 
methods by which our questions may be approached and. dealt 
with, that a substantial range of questions can be satisfactorily 
disposed of by these methods, and that certain residual questions, 
which remain unanswered in this manner, are quite incapable of 
receiving any answer. We may, in fact, attribute the despair 
of many moral philosophers to their forgetfulness of the Aristo- 
telian warning: that we :hould never seek for a higher degree 
of exactness in a science than is appropriate to its subject-matter 
and the type of its inquiry. It seems therefore plainly to be 
incumbent on the moral philosopher, before he poses a problem 
or considers an answer, to probe into the ways by which we 
settle ethical arguments, as. well as the ways by which we test 
our moral judgements. 

Before we pass on to these ipnietiiide) we may align ourselves, 
quite definitely, with a theory of the moral judgement which 
has been put forward recently by the so-called positivists, but 
which was also stated, in a less clear manner, by writers of the 
sentimental school in the eighteenth century. This is the view 
which holds it to be the function of an ethical statement, par- 
ticularly in regard to certain crucial words occurring in it— 
words such as ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘right’, ‘wrong’, ‘ ought’, 
‘duty ’, and so on—to evince or express the sentiments of the 
speaker. A man who makes an ethical statement, and uses 
some of these peculiar words, is not, while he uses them, trying 
to ‘discover objects as they stand in nature, without addition 
or diminution ’:1 he is rather trying to give voice to the de- 
mands and feelings which the notion of such objects arouses in 
him. 

He is not, in any ordinary sense of ‘ description ’, trying to 
describe objects,? or say what they are like, but may be said, 
tather, to be allowing himself to be moved or stirred by them. 
It does not seem, at the present stage of the argument, which 
has prolonged itself for centuries, that any other way of talking 
is clearer or more profitable. We might say, as some have said, 
that ethical terms had as their meanings certain peculiar ethical 
properties and relations, that these were not to be identified with 


1 Hume, An Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix I. 


- 2 Of course, we might so use the word ‘describe’, that someone who 


said that something was good or bad might be said to be describing it. 
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anyone’s feelings and demands, that these were not located on 
the natural level, but in some sphere or territory of their own, 
that they were not accessible to sense-perception but revealed 
themselves to some non-sensuous scrutiny: all these would 
constitute a body of utterances to which (although they cannot 
be readily interpreted as they stand) it might nevertheless be 
possible to give some perfectly good meaning. But even if we 
managed to give them such a meaning, the picture that they 
yielded would still remain extraordinarily misleading. For it 
assimilates our situation in the moral judgement to the situation 
we are up against in judgements of perception. It definitely 
suggests that it is possible, in either case, to observe dispassion- 
ately and report accurately, that others will be able to under- 
stand and to verify our statements, and that any emotions and 
wishes which accompany our reports are purely incidental and 
‘our own affair’, and are not in any way important in inter- 
preting our utterances. Whereas we find, in fact, that we are 
quite unable either to say or hear of anything that it is good or 
bad, or right or wrong, or that it should be done, or that it ought 
to be the case, without either actually experiencing feelings and 
demands in connection with these words, or, at least, coming 
rather close to having such experiences. And we are disposed 
to say that we can ‘ only really understand ’ these words, when 
we are actually experiencing such demands and feelings. And 
we are also disposed to say that, if there were some property 
or relation, however singular and unique in status, which we 
could contemplate without the faintest stirring of desire or 
feeling, then such a property or relation would have no special 
relevance to ethics, nor be of any particular interest to the 
moralist. And even if there were moral philosophers who 
dignified it with the name of * good ’, or gave it any other axio- 
logical title, this would not in the least be sufficient to give it 
the slightest connection with that familiar goodness which, in 
Aristotelian phrase, is ‘capable of being practised or possessed 
by men’. It seems clear, further, that we have absolutely no 
way of teaching someone how we use an ethical word or phrase, 
unless we can express or evince before him (by manner, tone, 
gesture or some other feature of behaviour), and so successfully 
communicate to him, some ethical demand or feeling. And 
if the analogy with perceptual judgements were at all close, 
these facts would constitute a most mysterious and anomalous 
situation. We simply could not say why we could never think 
or talk of ethical properties or relations, without experiencing 
or showing feelings and demands, while, in the case of other 
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properties and relations, there was no such close and necessary 
association. 

That moral judgements are emotional, is the truth which 
really underlies Moore’s well-known doctrine of the ‘ naturalistic 
fallacy’. For what this doctrine really succeeds in bringing 
out, is the profound disparity between our ethical judgements, 
which evince attitudes, and all those other judgements which 
describe objects in the world around us, which tell us where 
they are, when they happen, how big or small they are, how 
long they last, how they are shaped and coloured, and even 
what they think or feel. These questions differ totally from 
ethical questions: it is only when we know (or have imagined) 
answers to them, that we are in a position to raise the genuinely 
ethical questions : ‘ Is it a good thing for this to be like this ? ’, 
or ‘ Would it be a good thing if this were the case ?’, and so 
forth. And even questions of the type called ‘ metaphysical ’, 
which try to penetrate beyond experience and the world of 
nature, but which nevertheless resemble empirical questions, 
and which leave experience at quite definite points: these 
questions, too, are plainly quite different from ethical questions. 
But though Moore made it very clear, in his early expositions, 
that there was a difference between such ethical and such non- 
ethical questions, he never in the least succeeded in saying what 
that difference really was. For though he held that the predicate 
‘good’ could neither be reduced nor analysed, he did not tell 
us how this made it so fundamentally different from all those 
very numerous non-ethical predicates which are equally ir- 
reducible and equally incapable of analysis. And though he 
also maintained that ethical predicates accrued to objects as 
secondary consequences of their ‘ nature ’ (in a somewhat narrow 
sense of ‘nature ’), he again failed to show how this rendered 
them fundamentally different from many non-ethical predicates, 
‘simplicity ’ for instance, which are, to an equal extent, secondary 
and consequential. But if we make it the essential function 
of our ethical words and phrases to evince or voice the feelings 
and demands which the thought of certain objects arouses in 
us, we shall have no difficulty in understanding why ethical 
and non-ethical utterances are so widely different, and why no 
combination of the latter could ever conceivably yield us an exact 
equivalent of the former. 

We may, in passing, emphasize a merit of the modern senti- 
mental doctrine, which differentiates it markedly from the 
much less clearly stated doctrines of the early sentimentalists. 
The modern sentimentalist is quite clear that, if we say: ‘ This 
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thing is good’, ‘ This should be done ’ and so forth, we: are not 
talking of our own demands and feelings, but rather giving 
voice to them. Whereas the doctrines of the earlier senti- 
mentalists leave it vague whether they think the moral judge- 
ment voices sentiment, or that it merely talks about it. And, if 
they mean the latter, there is, of course, no fundamental differ- 
ence between a moral judgement and any other sort of judge- 
ment. And it is also clear that, if they mean the latter, we should 
be able to settle all disputes in ethics by simply finding out what 
certain people actually wish and feel. But this is obviously not 
the case. And if the feelings talked of in a moral judgement 
were the speaker’s own, then obviously the moral judgements 
of different speakers could not really be in conflict, since they 
would be talking about entirely different things, and there would 
be no reason why anyone should seek to influence anyone else 
to accept Ais moral judgements, or to give up their own. Yet 
all agree that it is perfectly sensible to attempt to do this, and 
that it very often is our duty to do so. But if an ethical 
judgement serves, among other things, to voice an attitude, 
then it may very well be ‘ part and parcel:’ of that attitude to 
insist, and rigorously demand, that others should agree with us 
in experiencing certain feelings and desires. We see in Hume, 
the best and clearest of the older sentimentalists, a constant 
vacillation between the true and the mistaken doctrine. He 
utters the true doctrine when he tells us that ‘ from circumstances 
known and supposed the former (reason) leads us to the discovery 
of the concealed and unknown ’, and that ‘ after all circumstances 
and relations are laid before us the latter (taste) makes us feel 
from the whole a new sentiment of blame and approbation ’. 
But he gives us the mistaken doctrine when he says: ‘The 
hypothesis which we embrace is plain . . . . It maintains that 
morality is determined by sentiment. It defines virtue to be 
whatsoever mental action or quality gives to a spectator the 
pleasing sentiment of approbation ’. + 

There is, however, one respect in which the older sentiment- 
alism was wholly superior to the newer theories. It never allowed 
itself, like the modern doctrines, to say a number of very bizarre 
and curious things : that moral judgements are not really judge- 
ments, that they do not express propositions capable of truth 
or falsehood, and that they are wholly lacking in ‘ factual con- 
tent’. Nor did it hold that ethical predicates have no meaning, 
that they express no genuine properties of objects, and that they 
may properly be likened to ejaculations which accompany our 


1 An Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix I. 
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references to objects and objective situations. These state- 
ments are, no doubt, valuable in bringing out the difference 
between a moral judgement, which gives voice to an attitude, 
and other judgements which we should describe as ‘ factual ’ 
in a narrow sense. And it was also valuable to stress the pre- 
viously unnoticed likeness between an ethical predicate and an 
exclamation. But it is altogether arbitrary, and also contrary 
to accepted usage, to say that what we usually call moral 
judgements, have not, in strictness, any right to be classed as 
judgements. And it is also wholly arbitrary to deny the right 
of certain of these judgements to be denominated ‘true’ or 
‘valid’. For, as we shall make it our business to show, there 
is a whole gamut of tests to which a moral judgement, just 
because it is a moral judgement, must necessarily submit itself : 
it is customary and proper to say of judgements that survive 
these tests that they are true or valid. The tests required to 
validate a judgement differ, in any case, according to the 
character of the judgement; we should not say that mathe- 
matical judgements were not really judgements merely because 
we do not test them as we test our judgements about natural 
objects. So that it would be quite unreasonable to refuse to 
speak of ‘moral judgements ’ merely because the testing pro- 
cedures applicable in their case have many singularities. And 
while we should not lose sight of the resemblances between an | 
ethical predicate and an exclamation, this will not in the least 
justify us in ignoring their many important differences. Nor 
should we say that ethical predicates have no meaning, merely 
because the way in which we learnt to use them differed in many 
respects from the way in which we learnt to use such predicates 
as ‘round’ or ‘sweet’. For ethical predicates occur integrally 
in statements that are capable of truth, and so it is both per- 
missible and correct to say that they have meaning, and that 
they stand for properties of objects. 

' We may, however, point to one respect in which all the senti- 
mental schools have gone seriously astray ; that is, in thinking 
that, because our ethical judgements had their origin in feeling, 
there could be no limit to their possible objects. They often 
speak as if it would be possible to have ethical emotions in regard 
to absolutely anything, and to voice one’s sentiment in the 


‘corresponding judgement. Or if they have conceded any’ limit 


to the objects of our ethical emotions, they have tended to 
ascribe this to some merely constitutional bias, to some accident 
of our human make-up, or to some mere contingency of cir- 
cumstance or of ‘social conditioning’. They have never for 
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a moment imagined that there might be definite claims involved 
in moral attitudes, claims capable of being tested, and capable, 
through the outcome of such testing, of rendering the attitudes 
in question either justifiable or unjustifiable. Whereas it seems 
quite obvious that, even in the case of the most familiar and 
elementary emotions, we find some definite limitation to their 
possible range of objects, and also certain definite claims in- 
volved in them, whose validation would serve to justify a man 
in feeling them. Thus in the emotion that we call ‘fear’ we 
see some object ‘in a menacing light’ ; it must seem dangerous, 
a source of possible harm ; we couldn’t be afraid of something 
that was obviously harmless. Aud it is plain that, if an object 
was not really harmful, our fears of it would forthwith lose their 
justification. And it is also plain that, if we knew an object 
wasn’t really harmful, and nevertheless continued to fear it, 
our fear would rightly be denominated ‘ neurotic’! or ‘ ab- 
normal’. To be afraid of objects therefore means, in part, to 
treat them as having certain properties, to make a claim with 
regard to them, a claim which may be true or false, whose veri- 
fication will serve to justify our frightened state, and whose 
refutation will altogether remove this justification. And while, 
in normal mental life, the refutation of the claim involved in 
fear will suffice to dissipate the emotion, there are, of course, 
‘a large number of abnormal states in which things continue 
to look sinister and menacing although we know that they are 
really harmless. This case resembles the case of scenes in mirrors, 
which still seem situated at a place beyond the mirror, although 
we know that they are not really there. All these are things 
which are implied in, which follow from, the nature of the emotion 
known as ‘fear’; we should not call any feeling fear if any of 
them were not present: they enter, if one likes the phrase, into 
the ‘constitution of the affect’. It would be possible, in a 
similar fashion, to show that jealousy and anger have a con- 


stitution, that they make various complicated claims regarding 


actual situations, and that they immediately lose their justifica- 
tion if any of these claims should prove unfounded. . And what 
is true of all these elementary affects will obviously be true of 
ethical demands and feelings, which are, much more plainly, 
complex and derivative: there will be definite limits to their 


possible range of objects, and they will make a number of claims’ 


by testing which we may pronounce them either justifiable or 
unjustifiable. These obvious truths have hitherto escaped 


1The normative meaning of ‘neurotic’ has seldom been realized by 
abnormal psychologists. 7 
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notice pnly because men have tended to operate with a picture 
of emotional life which has been, to an impossible degree, re- 
duced and simplified. They have tended to picture emotions 
as ‘simple stirrings in men’s bosoms’, only accessible to an 
inward eye, and quite without any necessary relation to the 
objects in the environing world, or to the ways in which such 
objects lead us to behave. They have also tended to talk as 
if there were obvious surface marks by means of which the 
inward eye could recognize and classify these ‘stirrings ’. 
Whereas we plainly cannot hope to talk of our emotions to 
other people, in terms of wholly inward happenings which 
nobody can set side by side nor compare in any way; we can 
only bring such feelings into the range of public discourse through 
traits which are themselves public and revealed, or which are 
capable, in favourable circumstances, of becoming such; we 
can only pin them down, for other people, by referring to the 
objective situations which such feelings presuppose, or to the 
ever varied yet quite characteristic ways in which they might 
lead someone to ‘take’ such situations. And it is also abun- 
dantly clear that the stirrings in men’s bosoms are seldom simple 
in their quality, and they do not readily assort themselves into 
a small number of obvious types. Rather, if we may follow 
the lead of the few psychologists who have genuinely striven to 
build up a satisfactory introspective language—we shall leave 
aside the problems involved in such an enterprise—we have to 
speak of our inward states as highly complex, varied and obscure, 
as altogether shifting and elusive. Nor can we class them as 
instances of this or that emotion by virtue of some simple surface 
quality, but by the type of situation which we face in them, and 
by the general policy of action which we follow in facing such a 
situation. If we can state completely the sort of situation that 
confronts us in a given attitude, and how we are preparing 
. and nerving ourselves to cope with it, then we shall not require 
to appeal to subjective shades in order to construct an exhaustive 
picture of the ‘ constitution’ or ‘anatomy’ of that attitude. 
And it is precisely such a ‘ constitution ’ or ‘ anatomy ’, developed 
in terms of objective situations and of objective ways of respond- 
ing to them, that it is now our business to furnish in the case of 
ethical demands and feelings. 

Before we embark on this dissection of morality, we must, 
however, pause to think what really may be involved in such 
anatomizing. We might here follow Husserl, or others who 
have yielded to the dangerous charm of Plato, and say that 
we were embarking on ‘a pure phenomenology of the moral 
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attitudes ’, on some intuitive study of the essences involved in 
moral attitudes, and of their a priori, necessary relationships. 
To speak in this manner might prove harmless : it nevertheless 
involves suggestions which might, in the end, plunge us into 
senselessness or misconstruction. But we might also say, with 
much less chance of being misled, that we were trying to dis- 
cover what conventions governed us in using words like ‘ ethical ’ 
and ‘moral’ in connection with demands and feelings. We 
might say we were endeavouring to determine what conditions 
must be present before we were prepared to call some attitude 
an ethical one. And this would be a better way of speaking 
than the last, since it would not lead us to imagine that there 
necessarily was one single, standard meaning of such terms as 
‘ethical’ and ‘moral’, and that this simply lay before us for 
analysis, like some quiescent patient under anesthetics. We 
should expect that ‘ ethical feelings ’, like many other phenomena 
to which a common name is given, would constitute a varied 
family of cases, linked to each other by many, very different 
likenesses, and not inevitably displaying one generic trait.? 
But this linguistic mode of treatment has other, even greater, 
advantages. Philosophers of essence have not generally ad- 
hered closely to the current meanings of familiar words and 
phrases: they have, only too frequently, played fast and loose 
with these. They have given such words and phrases more 
polished and precise meanings than are customary, they have 
ironed out anomalies in our usage, or have extended it in new 
directions. But they have tended to do these things uncon- 
sciously, saying that they were discovering what those words 
and phrases ‘really meant’, or how they should, ‘in strict 
propriety ’, be used, or how the essences they stood for really 
were related to each other. A philosopher of language may, 
however, do intentionally and consciously what the philosophers 
of essence have done unconsciously and unintentionally. He 
may deliberately lay down new conventions, and give familiar 
terms preciser and more serviceable meanings. He may en- 
deavour to remove anomalies and vagueness, or to throw 
light upon unnoticed likenesses and differences. But if these 


1 The words ‘ ethical’ and ‘ moral’ are, of course, sophisticated words, 
more used by philosophers than by ordinary people. But they have been 
so tightly anchored by definitions to such ordinary words as ‘ right’ and 
‘wrong ’, that they are, to all intents and purposes, a part of ordinary 
language. 

2? There are, for instance, more differences than resemblances between 
an ethical attitude based on fellow-feeling and compassion, and one based 
on blind. obedience to some authoritative code. 
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innovations are to be justifiable, they must not break abruptly 
with prevailing usage, nor must they readily be capable of lead- 
ing, by covert slips and shifts of meaning, to statements that 
are merely queer or merely paradoxical. They must develop 
tendencies present in ordinary diction in ways that lead to more 
light or greater uniformity. We shall, accordingly, deliberately 
present a somewhat stylized, much more simple picture of ‘ the 
ethical reaction’, than really corresponds to any common 
feature of those very varied attitudes that we know as ‘ ethical ’ 
or ‘moral’. But we shall try to do this in a profitable way, 
so that the concept which results, while it promotes more smooth- 
ness and more light, may also be acceptable to a fair sprinkling 
of reflective speakers.+ 

We shall also find it profitable, in laying down the constitu- 
tion of our ethical responses, to draw a distinction between 
‘ developed ’ ethical responses, and those that we shall character- 
ize as ‘undeveloped’ or ‘distorted’. Such a distinction is 
valuable because there has, in fact, been a definite line along 
which all the attitudes that we call ‘ethical’ have developed, 
as life has grown progressively more secure and easy, and as 
men have had more time to ponder over moral questions. That 
ethical feelings have, with many sideways shifts and setbacks, 
moved steadily in this direction, may be regarded as a mere 
fact of history, but it is also possible to show that such a move- 
ment represents a natural extension of certain traits present 
from the outset in all the attitudes that we call ‘ ethical’ or 
‘moral ’, as well as a gradual dropping out of other factors that 
are highly variable. We may sufficiently suggest the kind of 
movement we are thinking of if we say, somewhat banally, 
that it leads from arbitrary taboo and tribalism to the reasoned 
pursuit of what is genuinely best for everyone. It is, in fact, 
the kind of movement that occurs in every field, as soon as men 
become conscious of the strangeness of including certain objects 
or phenomena in a class, although they differ widely from the 
majority of its members, and of excluding other objects or 
_ phenomena from the same class, although they very much 
resemble the majority of its members. In all such cases, re- 
flective thought tends readily to drop the former from the class 
in question, and to extend the boundaries of that class till it 
includes the latter. We may therefore quite legitimately frame 
the notion of ‘developed ethical feelings’ and ‘developed 
ethical judgements ’ to represent the limit towards which our 


1 The ideas in this paragraph obviously owe a great deal to Wittgenstein, 
Wisdom and others. 
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reflective ethical responses seem to be tending. To fix the con- 
tent of this notion is, to a very large extent, an arbitrary pro- 

: we could determine this content in a merely tiresome 
way by laying down that only those responses were ‘ developed 
ethical responses ’ which happened to accord with some peculiar, 
private set of preferences of our own. But, if we wish to use 
the notion profitably, we must be at some pains to cover in it 
most of the features that reasonably reflective people would 
incorporate in it, and we must not determine it in so narrow 
and so precise a manner that every moral problem would be 
thereby straightway decided. For, while our ethical responses 
have their limits, they also leave, within those limits, much that 
remains unsettled and debatable. And we should not be 
characterizing them truly, nor in a manner that accords with 
accepted ways of speaking, if our description of them were to 
take away entirely, or reduce very seriously, their quite funda- 
mental vagueness and debatability. It is for us to fix the mean- 
ing of ‘developed moral-feelings and demands’, but we must 
also try to do so in a manner that has some chance of winning 
a fair measure of acceptance. 

We may begin our sketch of ‘ the developed ethical reaction ’ 
(and of the less developed forms which lead up to it) by trying, 
first of all, to determine the appropriate object of an ethical re- 
action. Just as the appropriate object of fear is something 
dangerous and menacing, of anger something hostile and ob- 
structive, so there is obviously something which may be said to 
be the proper object of an ethical reaction. And it must be 
a proper object, in that we simply should not call an attitude 
an ethical one, unless it had an object of this sort. We may 
start our sketch with some text-book commonplaces, for even 
the text-books, with their quite naive views of language and 
their quite naive picture of our mental workings, have not 
suggested that it is possible to have ethical emotions in regard 
to absolutely everything. While they have fearfully envisaged 
the possibility that certain people might approve ethically of 
manslaughter or adultery, they have at least avoided the ab- 
surdity of supposing that someone might approve ethically of 
his own boots and shoes, and of thinking it strange that none 
of us actually do so. Quite plainly the appropriate object of 
an ethical emotion or demand is, in the first place, something 
done or something to be done, and, in the second place, the man 
who did it or who might do it. We could scarcely be said to be 
diverging from current usage if we held that acts and agents are 
the appropriate objects of an ethical reaction. For while one 
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may have feelings in regard to objects that are not acts and 
agents—feelings not necessarily very different qualitatively from 
ethical feelings—and while one may in certain circumstances 
feel an urge to call such feelings ‘ ethical "—as when a man cen- 
sures some art-form as ‘debased’ and ‘mean ’—we recognize 
that it is only on account of some analogy that such a way of 
talking can be tolerated. Our object only is as if it were an 
action or an agent, and so our feeling only is as if it were an 
ethical one. We may lay down, in the next place, that the 
proper object of our ethical reactions must be a conscious action 
or a conscious agent. We may respond emotionally to hurri- 
canes or pestilences or our own digestive tracts, but we could 
only call such emotions ‘ethical’ by a momentary abuse of 
language, since these are very plainly agents who ‘ know not 
what they do’. And it is only, further, to the extent that agents 
know what they are doing, that we should say that we were 
ethically affected by them: whatever they may do unwittingly, 
even if it happens to be a part or a consequence of some con- 
scious action, can never be a source of ethical emotion. There are, 
of course, a large number of primitive reactions to conduct 
which we should still call ‘ ethical’, although the acts which 
prompt them are not conscious, and may even be known to be 
unwitting. But we should only call them ‘ ethical’ on account 
of their close association, and their affinity with innumerable 
other attitudes, quite richly represented even in animals and 
savages, which do take cognizance of the distinction between 
conscious and unwitting actions. And we should further qualify 
our references to them, by saying that they were ‘ undeveloped ’ 
or ‘ perverted ’ ethical reactions, thus bringing out a difference, 
at the same time that we emphasized a likeness. We may lay © 
down, thirdly, that the kind of act to which an ethical emotion 
is appropriate, is an act which is not merely conscious but also 
voluntary. An agent, in order to be morally commended or 
condemned, must not merely know what he is doing, but what 
he does must also be in harmony with his cooler and his more 
reflective preferences, with his premeditated purposes in un- 
impassioned moments, and with the whole policy and tenour 
which are characteristic of his reasoning self. A given action 
need not actually be considered and deliberate, in order to be 
ethically relevant, but it must nevertheless be the sort of action 
that the agent would have chosen if he had been able to con- 
sider and deliberate sufficiently. Acts of this kind we say are 
‘ voluntary ’, and they are the only acts that we regard as suit- 
able objects of an ethical reaction. Further, we should not 
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call some feeling ‘ ethical’, if it could not be shown to be very 
finely sensitive to the distinction between the involuntary and 
the voluntary, if it were not immediately enhebited by the know- 
ledge that a certain act could not be helped, or greatly strengthened 
by the knowledge that an action was deliberate and considered. 
Even animals and savages are frequently responsive to such 
diffierences—a dog discriminates between intentional and unin- 
tentional injuries—and if we sometimes call an attitude ‘ ethical ’ 
although it. is not sensitive in this manner, this again can only 
be on account of some connection or affinity with other attitudes 
which are so sensitive. And we should qualify our use of 
‘ethical’ in such cases by adding some such adjective as 
‘undeveloped’ or ‘distorted’: we say, for instance, that it 
shows an undeveloped moral sense to blame a man for some 
involuntary but abnormal sexual preference, or for some genuine 
but utterly fantastic conscientious scruple. We therefore call 
responses ‘ ethical’ without reserve if they have voluntary acts 
and agents as their objects, but we may also find it profitable 
to regard certain other attitudes, which are directed to non- 
voluntary acts and qualities, as instances of distorted or aberrant 
ethical feeling. We may lay down, finally, that the voluntary 
acts which are appropriate objects of our moral attitudes need 
not be overt, visible acts; they may be inward ponderings in 
which such overt acts are hatched or planned, or are even merely 
played with in imagination. In legislating in this manner, we 
are only carrying one stage further the tendency, profoundly 
rooted in our ethical responses, to stress the inward, conscious 
side of action, and to discount all the mere details of outward 
execution. Not what we actually do, but what we really mean 
to do is ethically important, and it remains important even if 


we get no further than sincerely meaning to do it. This ruling | 


is, of course, in harmony with the usage of. many’ quite early 
moral ‘ sages ’ and illuminati. 

Having determined that the objects of ethical reactions are 
voluntary acts and agents, we may now proceed to fix more 
narrowly the character of such reactions. And here we shall 
draw a distinction, from the outset, between two kinds of ethical 
reaction, one that demands that something should be done or 
that it should be omitted, and one that merely sits back and 
appraises actions, and finds them (or the men who did them) 
either satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The former type of attitude 
is more obviously ‘ conative ’, the latter mainly -contemplative 
and ‘affective’. We should not be untrue to our prevailing 
usage if we were to say that words like ‘ought’, ‘should’, 
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‘right ’ and ‘ wrong’, were mainly used to express the former 
sort of attitude, while words like ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’, ‘ virtuous ’ 
and ‘ wicked’, served mainly to express the latter. In saying 
that an action should be done, that it is right to do it, we are not 
merely, in the vast majority of cases, giving vent to feelings 
roused by conduct: we are also uttering an imperative by which 
we hope to influence conduct. And even when we sit in judge- 
ment on some act done in a far-off place or period, we still pre- 
serve in our voices a somewhat magisterial tone: we talk as if 
we were present on the spot, and able by our utterances to 
modify the deeds that men are doing. And we may lay down, 
further, that our ethical imperatives have a number of distinct 
degrees of urgency or insistence. Some acts or abstinences are 
demanded unconditionally—they are absolutely or perfectly 
obligatory—while other acts and abstinences are demanded 
much less stringently : it would be exceedingly proper if we did 
them, but no one has nevertheless a right to expect them from 
us. There are, of course, some speakers who would exclude 
all non-stringent obligations and all ‘ works of supererogation ’ 
from the ethical field; our ruling accords, however, with the 
majority usage in this matter. Quite different from the attitude 
just dealt with, which urgently demands some action or omission, 
is the attitude which sits back quietly and appraises action, 
In this we do not regard an act as something to be done (or left 
undone), we do not insist on its performance or omission: we 
rather look upon it as something altogether over and done with, 
and then proceed to find it either satisfying or dissatisfying. 
We dwell upon its various inner aspects, we try to understand 
the ‘ character’ and ‘style of life’ of which it is an instance, 
endeavouring by these means to form some estimate of its 
‘moral value’, And if the action satisfies us when we regard 
it thus, we evince our satisfaction in the words ‘ virtuous’ and 
‘morally good’, whereas we use the contrary adjectives if it 
pains us or dissatisfies us. And such responses order themselves 
quite: differently from the ethical imperatives just considered : 
we do not find them tending towards some upper limit of rigor- 
ous insistence, but rather stretching out in two unending series 
from a single centre of indifference. Above each satisfactory 
act or style of living there are others which are more intensely 
satisfactory, below each painful act or unsatisfactory style of 
living, there are others which are more keenly painful and 
unsatisfactory. (And if we were endeavouring to describe 


1 We are not suggesting that this is a complete account of how we use 
these terms : that will only be provided in the whole article. 
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completely the complicated ‘ phenomenology’ of this region, 
we should have to point out, further, that there are obviously 
‘depths ’ and ‘ breadths ’ in moral satisfaction as well as differ- 
ences of intensity. Some acts seem fine, but in a thin and narrow 
way, while others yield a broader sort of satisfaction. And 
there are obviously many other complicating and enriching 
overtones in our moral satisfactions: there are, quite plainly, 
virtues that we love, and virtues that we admire, virtues which 
charm, and virtues which inspire awe. And there are also, in 
the same way, vices that mildly vex us, vices that shame us, 
vices that provoke wrath, and vices that make us shudder and 
be sick. Nothing could be more misleadingly simplified than 
to speak as if we always felt, in regard to every, piece of conduct. 
some single, stereotyped experience of ‘ moral valuation ’.) 

We may now pass on to sketch another trait of our ethical 
responses which some might think unduly narrowing in its effect. 
We shall deliberately restrict the object of our ethical reactions 
to those voluntary acts that have some bearing on the welfare of 
sentient beings. Hither these acts may actually be productive 
(or destructive) of welfare, or they may aim at ends which would, 
if realized, have some influence on welfare, or they merely 
mean to achieve welfare (or the opposite) in ways that may be 
quite misguided. These differences are interesting, and would 
occupy separate compartments in a systematic ethical treatise, 
but this is obviously not the place to dwell upon them. We shall 
only rule that actions, in order to be morally commendable or 
censurable, must have some tendency to help or injure some- 
body, even if only in the imagination of the agent. In laying 
down this ruling we are not coming out baldly in favour of some 
form of utilitarianism. For we have laid down no principles 
with regard to the distribution of welfare: we have not decided 
whether anyone’s welfare is to be preferred to anyone else’s in 
given circumstances, or whether every man’s welfare is to be 
equally regarded. Nor have we made one of those depressing, 
blanket statements to the effect that welfare must be heaped 
up into as large a pile as possible, regardless of the precise per- 
sons who are to experience this welfare. Nor are we questioning 
in any way that some personal claims may be too sacred to be 
set aside on any ground of general welfare: we are only saying 
that even such personal claims are claims to welfare. Even when 
someone feels bound to carry out some promise to a dead friend, 
this can, we rule, only be an ethical experience in so far as he 
regards the dead as being capable of a sort of posthumous welfare. 
To do so is not absurd, for, whether one has experiences after 
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death or not, to be a person whose wishes will be posthumously 
disregarded and overridden, is not, to that extent, to be ‘ well 
off’. We rule, accordingly, that. moral feelings are, in their 
developed form, invariably bound up with the notion of actual 
or intended benefit or harm to someone. In legislating in this 
manner, we are deliberately not taking account of and failing 
to cover many attitudes of savages and civilized people which 
would, in common parlance, be denominated ‘ ethical ’. The 
life of savages is full of very bizarre, unmotived prohibitions 
and imperatives, whether of marrying, eating or performing 
certain ceremonies, in which some act seems ultimately and 
mysteriously right or wrong, without being apparently con- 
nected with anyone’s welfare. And there are doubtless many 
members of more civilized communities who venerate similar 
taboos in certain regions of behaviour. But we should not be 
saying anything very questionable if we were to hold that all 
such attitudes tended to lose their grip on reflective minds once 
it became quite clear that certain acts, previously censured or 
commended, had absolutely no effects on welfare. The welfare 
involved might be gross and material, or spiritual and im- 
palpable, but if an action had no bearing on any sort of well- 
being, we should certainly feel inclined to cease praising or con- 
demning it. Or, if we went on doing so, we should feel disposed 
to say that our feelings were no longer ethical. Or, alternatively, 
we might continue to react ethically to some action which seemed, 
at first, to have no bearing on welfare, because we discovered 
it to have some subtle, long-term influence on welfare which 
was not obvious at the first glance. And it is clear that, even 
in savages, the majority of the feelings that we call ‘ ethical’ 
are concerned with acts that have an influence on welfare ; e.g., 
where one man steals his neighbour’s landmark or has inter- 
course with his wife or robs him or breaks faith with him. So 
that we find it profitable to rule that only those acts are proper 
objects of an ethical reaction which have some bearing on wel- 
fare. allowing meanwhile that there may be many ‘ undeveloped ’ 
and ‘distorted’ ethical reactions in which this relevance to 
welfare is slurred over or ignored. And when we call the latter 
‘ethical reactions’, we are stressing their manifold affinities 
with what we should unhesitatingly call ‘ethical reactions ’, 
but we add the qualifications ‘ undeveloped’ or ‘ distorted ’ 
to show that they have some features which make us hesitate 
to call them ‘ ethical reactions ’. 

We may now proceed to fix a number of traits of ethical 
reactions which will give rise to much less question than the 
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relation to welfare we have just considered. We may lay down, 
first of all, that there is involved in every ethical reaction a 
demand that a certain primary response to conduct should be 
tested by a process of reflection, as well as a claim that this 
primary response will be able to survive this process. Both 
this primary response to conduct, and this secondary demand 
and claim with regard to this primary response, may be ruled 
to be essential elements of an ethical reaction. And the re- 
flection which our ethical reaction demands in this manner is 
an exhaustive and intense examination of what we commonly 
call ‘ the facts and values of the case’. We test some response 
to conduct by probing into or reviewing all the circumstances 
of some action, the persons who are involved in it, the means 
employed to compass it, as well as all its probable or certain 
consequences. Only if our response survives such testing, and 
is not liquidated in the process, do we denominate it ‘ true’ 
and ‘valid’. And only if our reaction includes, in addition to 
a certain primary response to conduct, the claim that this re- 
sponse can be validated in this manner, can we denominate the 
whole reaction ‘ ethical’ at all. We also test our responses to 
conduct by trying either to percewe palpably or to imagine very 
vividly, all the circumstances thus reviewed in thought: our 
response must not only survive the most lucid knowledge, but 
also the most vivid imagination. Above all, we try to enter 
sympathetically, with as much vividness as possible, into the 
feelings of all the persons involved in the action, and to con- 
ceive the situation as it must appear to them. And we also 
test a response to conduct by trying to review, and feel keenly, 
all increments of spiritual or material benefit or injury (assessed 
according to some standard and in some manner which we need 
not consider here) of every circumstance and consequence of 
the action. Only if our response withstands such tests can we 
call it a justifiable response. And we should not be experiencing 
an ethical reaction unless, in addition to experiencing such a 
response, we also claimed that this response was justifiable in 
this manner. And we may lay down, as a consequence, that 
every ethical reaction claims stability for a certain attitude to 
conduct ; it claims that this attitude will not be modified or 
superseded when the action it concerns is viewed in different 
moods and circumstances. And if we find a certain response 
tending to waver when we reconsider an act, the ethical reaction 
of which it is a part will tend to become proportionately less 
assured, whereas, if a given response does not fluctuate when we 
reconsider an act, the ethical reaction of which it is a part will 
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tend, in consequence, to become more confident and unwavering. 
So that all responses which we are wholly unable to stabilize 
will tend to be abandoned, while those which are stable will 
tend to become, for that very reason, more and more firmly 
stabilized. So that any person’s ethical reactions must inevit- 
ably tend to an ever higher level of consistency and fixity. 
However disparate and variable they may be at first, they must 
necessarily end by achieving considerable uniformity and agree- 
ment. 

We may now lay down that every ethical reaction involves 
the further demand that our primary response to conduct (which 
is also a part of it) should be acceptable to other people. When 
we speak ethically, we are not merely voicing some private 
upset of our own, as some have rather simple-mindedly imagined ; 
we are addressing our utterance to the world at large, we are 
endeavouring to legislate for men in general, we are, to some 
extent, displaying an authoritarian and intolerant spirit. Often, 
indeed, we show ourselves as crudely masterful: we use the 
somewhat clumsy violence of praise and blame, or of reward 
and punishment, or the milder violence of ethical persuasion 
and exhortation, in order to impose our attitude on others. 
But even where our proselytism is not overt, or has been curbed 
for reasons of politeness or of policy, we should not be responding 
ethically at all, if there were not some modicum of this deep 
intolerance in our attitude. Even a moral attitude which is 
tentative, which readily yields to other men’s persuasion, pre- 
tends faintly, while it lasts, that it is final and authoritative. 
The same holds good, of course, for certain other types of atti- 
tude, our attitude to the beautiful, for example, or to ‘ the really 
worth-while things of life’. In these fields, too, we cannot 
rest content while others fail to share our feelings : we experience 
a powerful nisus to convert dissenters. But few would question 
that this essentially intolerant and authoritarian pose was far 
more characteristic of our moral attitudes than of our axiological 
or aesthetic ones. We may lay down, further, in close connection 
with this trait, that every ethical reaction submits itself to a 
process of testing by the attitudes and sentiments of other persons. 
Not only do we demand that others should accept our attitudes, 
we also positively expect that they will do so. And if, at first, 
they do not seem to share our feelings, we think that this is so, 
only because they have, as yet, been insufficiently reflective. 
We think that they have not yet dwelt upon the matter long 
enough, that they have not yet pictured all its aspects with 
sufficient vividness, or that they have not adequately taken 
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account of the various values, the items of material or spiritual 
benefit or injury, that are involved in it. We tend to think 
that, if they would only carry out the searching scrutiny that 
we press for, they can hardly fail to reach complete agreement 
with us. In all such cases, we make our appeal above the un- 
reflective heads of ‘ present company ’, to the ‘ great company 
of reflective persons’, wherever they may be situated in space 
or time; we do this all the more emphatically that present 
company proves unsympathetic. But we should not be speak- 
ing ethically at all, if we were not making our appeal to some 
such company, if we were not submitting our immediate, primary 
attitude to some form of social testing. And since we look for 
agreement on the part of all reflective persons, it follows that 
our moral attitudes and judgements will become more con- 
fident whenever we find such persons in agreement with us, 
and that they will, in a similar manner, be weakened and dis- 
credited whenever such persons cast their vote against us. And 
such a strengthening or weakening is not accidental nor un- 
justifiable, but follows from the nature of the moral attitudes. 
For the moral sphere is really one of these spheres in which the 
orbis terrarum may be said to judge securely. And since our 
ethical attitudes are strengthened by »greement, and weakened 
by disagreement, we may reasonably expect that all those 
attitudes which altogether fail to secure agreement will gradually 
be abandoned, while all those attitudes which do secure it will 
become, in consequence, much more firmly fixed. So that we 
find again that men’s moral attitudes must, in consequence of 
their nature and their mode of testing, tend steadily towards an 
ever higher level of agreement. However varied they may be 
at first, the process of social attrition to which they are con- 
tinuously subjected must necessarily leave them highly uniform. 
We may rule further, just as we have ruled in other contexts, 
that there are certain ‘undeveloped’ or ‘ distorted’ ethical 
reactions, in which a man appeals, not to the verdict of all 
reflective persons, but to the verdict of some narrower, and not 
necessarily reflective set of persons, to all the members of some 
nation, or some race or sect, or clique, or other social group. 
We call these attitudes ‘ethical’ since they resemble ethical 
responses In many ways, and since we seldom find them wholly 
proof against reflection, or wholly unaffected by the judgements 
of persons who are-not members of the chosen group. But 
we prefix the qualifying adjectives ‘undeveloped’ or ‘ dis- 
torted ’, to show that we are also somewhat hesitant to admit 
these attitudes to the class of ethical responses, on account of 
these arbitrary limitations and restrictions. 
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We may now lay down a feature of the ethical reaction which, 
more than any other, determines its content and its flavour, 
the feature, namely, that an ethical reaction claims impartiality, 
that it aspires to be unbiassed, to take no sides among the persons 
who may be involved in some action. This is the feature 
brought out in so masterly a manner by Adam Smith, who has 
located an ‘impartial spectator’ as the moral subject in our 
bosoms, a spectator who has sympathy with all the parties to 
an action, and yet divests himself of fear or favour in regard to 
any. It also comes out in the Kantian principle that we can 
only will something morally, if we are also prepared to will it. 
universally. And it comes out in the three Sidgwickian maxims 
of equity and benevolence ; that one man’s well-being deserves. 
as much consideration as another’s, that what is right for one 
man cannot be wrong for others, if their circumstances are. 
identical, and that it cannot be right for one man to treat another 
in a way in which it would be wrong for that other man, whose 
circumstances are similar, to treat the first man. These rules 
and axioms were not made known to us by any supernormal 
intuition, nor is it in any way queer that every ethical conscious- 
ness should acknowledge them: we simply should not call a 
set of feelings ‘ethical’ in which they were not followed or 
approved. A man might find it personally amusing to see one 
person riding roughshod over others, he might even demand 
and love brutality and ruthlessness, but it would be quite im- 
possible to keep to our accepted use of terms, and still maintain 
that these were ethical reactions. It is plainly only by a very 
liberal stretch of usage that the codes sponsored by Thrasy- 
machus or Nietzsche, or those upheld by various lesser, later 
persons, could be described as ethical codes. And it is further 
plain that, if on our examination of some moral. attitude, we. 
were to come upon a hidden source of prejudice or bias in it, 
in favour of certain persons, we should immediately discard 
this attitude as unjustified, whereas, the more we were assured 
of its freedom from such bias, the more we should feel justified 
in holding to it. We might, however, choose to speak of ‘ un- 
developed ’ or ‘ distorted’ ethical reactions, in all those cases 
where the persons, whose interests we impartially consider, are 
members of a limited social group, and there are many outside 
persons whose interests we ignore entirely. Such _ feelings, 
highly sensitive to the claims within a chosen circle, and quite 
insensitive to other claims beyond it, may be called ‘moral’ 
(with some qualifying tag), because they are free from partisan- 
ship within their chosen limits, and also. because the gentle 
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force of analogy will always lead them on to take account of 
other outside claims, and to extend the same impartiality to 
them. Even the most hardened member of the Teutonic master- 
race could scarcely imagine with vividness the feelings of some 
hounded Jew, without being momentarily tempted to extend 
to him the sympathy and mercy that he showers so freely on 
himself and his compatriots. And we may also speak of ‘ un- 
developed ethical reactions ’ in cases where we simply take for 
granted inequalities of status which are neither natural nor 
irremovable, nor a necessary condition of anything extraordin- 
arily valuable. For if we project ourselves impartially into the 
skins of all the parties to such arbitrary distributions, we can 
see no reason why welfare should be so richly concentrated in 
some of them, while it remains so very thinly spread in others. 
All moral attitudes are, by their nature, levelling and egalitarian : 
they tolerate no differences and no degrees for which no very 
cogent reasons can be given. All these facts simply render 
silly those arguments which suggest that there might very well 
be people who approved morally of torturing innocent persons, 
or of committing other similar enormities, and that no one 
could do more than harry or abuse them for their very singular 
moral taste. Whereas, if anyone approved of such acts, he 
could not, on our ruling, be responding ethically at all, since 
no one could maintain that he was even attempting to achieve 
impartiality. Or, if we said he was attempting to achieve 
impartiality, he would be failing so grossly, that no one could 
regard his feelings or his judgements as anything but totally 
unjustifiable. 

So far we have been showing that the moral responses of differ- 
ent people, must, since they are moral responses, agree in very 
many ways, and that the testing processes to which they are 
subjected must bring them into ever closer harmony. But we 
have still open a somewhat dangerous avenue of variability : 
different people may not take the same view of human welfare, 
or of the factors which compose it. For we have said that acts, 
in order to be ethically relevant, must have some bearing upon 
welfare, and, if men differed widely in their view of welfare, 
their moral attitudes might also differ very widely. Two sets 
of moral attitudes that were both well-considered, stable, un- 
biassed, and acceptable in a given social setting, might yet be 
utterly at variance if they built on notions of welfare that were 
widely different. If some people could be of the opinion that 
welfare consisted entirely in editing Greek authors and visiting 
fashionable watering-places, while others found it wholly: com- 
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prehended in trout-fishing and lion-taming, we could scarcely 
hope for much agreement in their ethical responses. And some 
have seriously argued as if such differences were thinkable. 
Whereas we shall attempt to show that there are processes of 
appraisal, very similar in many ways to the moral tests we have 
just dealt with, by which we can determine whether anything 
‘is ‘ genuinely worth-while ’, and how high we may rank it among 
human goods. And we shall also try to make plain that certain 
views of well-being can be shown by these tests to be utterly 
invalid, and that we have, in fact, a very narrow range of liberty 
in determining the content of well-being. 

What is, in fact, the attitude behind the statement that some 
experience or way of living is ‘really worth having’, or the 
contrary ? Plainly it involves a state of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction, which will be actual if the experience or way of 
life is actual, and hypothetical if it is imaginary. But it is not, 
as an attitude, exhausted by such feelings, nor does it merely 
seem to hold for one occasion, or for one person only. Quite 
obviously it also includes claims and expectations, which may 
be tested, and by which it may be validated or invalidated. A 
man who thinks some way of life to be authentically worth- 
while, thinks, in the first place, that it will not cease to satisfy 
him, however long he ponders on it, and however long he con- 
tinues to see it in relation to the whole of life, or to other ways of 
living. It must not merely be a satisfactory form of living: 
it must also be a source of stable and enduring satisfaction. And 
if, after a due course of reflection and comparison, it shows itself 
as paltry and meretricious, or if we find it varying inconsequently 
in our estimation, then our original appraisal must be withdrawn. 
To hold a way of life to be genuinely worth-while means, further, 
that we think it will be able to establish itself in the regard of 
all who have sufficiently experienced it, or who have thought 
about it long enough ; we also think that it will be able to main- 
tain itself in the regard of all such persons. Our estimate ac- 
cordingly subjects itself, by virtue of its nature as an estimate 
of well-being, to a form of social testing. Not only do we wish 
to communicate our attitude to others, to lead them to set store 
by whatever we cherish ourselves: we also positively expect 
that they will do so, if they will only try our cherished ways of 
living long enough, so that they ‘ really know what they are like ’. 
It is in such a spirit that we recommend to others the satis- 
factions of the adventurous life, or of the life of intellectual 
effort, or of self-sacrificing love. And, if our estimate finds no 
echo in the bosoms of our contemporaries or our neighbours, 
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then we appeal to the judgement of all reflective persons, where- 
ever they may be situated in space or time, .and firmly trust 
that. they will corroborate us, That this communicability to 
others is a touchstone of authentic value, shows itself also in the 
fact that, in endeavouring to assess such value, we try, as far 
as possible, to divest ourselves of any merely personal preferences 
that, we could never hope to render catholic. No one would 
hold, for instance, that beagling, playing cards and having wilful 
love-affiairs were in themselves intrinsically valuable, since there 
must necessarily be many who have absolutely no taste for 
these amusements. Only what everyone must inevitably cherish, 
or come to cherish, can be genuinely worth-while. The impor- 
tance of communicability also shows itself in the great serious- 
ness with which we trouble to discuss our way of life with others ; 
we take the mere fact that someone says or feels that something 
is worth-while, as evidence that it really 1s worth-while. There 
is, in the unemotional sciences, no such value attaching to the 
mere multiplication of heads and voices. We are now in a 
position to see that, by virtue of the testing they receive, our 
estimates of the genuinely worth-while must always tend to 


greater uniformity. For every estimate that is neither stable | 


nor communicable will tend to be discredited and abandoned, 
while those that fluctuate only slightly, and are readily shared 
by others, will thereby come to be more firmly fixed and justified. 
--We should not, however, be giving a complete account of 
welfare, unless we touched upon the difference, so puzzling to 
to philosophers, between the higher and. the lower forms of wel- 
fare. Some ways of living do not merely seem satisfactory, 
they also seem to have dignity ;. we should sometimes choose 
them even if they were not so intensely satisfactory as other, 
less' distinguished forms of living. Mill’s talk about the quality 
of pleasures, his well-known dictum about Socrates dissatisfied 
and a pig satisfied, are sufficient to describe the situation, But, 
from our point of view, we cannot merely take this difference 
for granted: we must discover the attitude that underlies it. 
For to say that something has dignity, that it represents a higher 
way of living, is to evince or express a certain emotional attitude 
in regard to it, and we cannot interpret the utterances in question 
without understanding the nature of this attitude. What. is, 
in fact, our attitude when we say that something has dignity ? 
Once we raise this question the answer leaps to view : the ‘ higher 
things ° are things that we do not merely prize, but that we are 
also able to admire. There are, in welfare, elements so needful 
that they form its indispensable core, but there are other things 
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that we only begin to demand when these primary goods are 
present, things which seem in some way to be rare or fine or 
difficult, and which accordingly attract our admiration. The 
higher ways of living are admired ways of living, not merely 
satisfactory ones. Accordingly, when we attempt to grade the 
various forms of life and experience, we have to remember that 
there are at least two ways of grading them, according as we 
find them merely satisfactory, and according as we find them 
admirable. We have, in short, mere well-being and the higher 
well-being. (And there may very well, in addition, be other 
forms of well-being, which correspond to such attitudes as awe 
or passionate love, and which we might qualify by such ad- 
jectives as ‘ sublime ’, ‘ glorious ’ and so forth : we could scarcely 
hope to cover, in one comprehensive scale of values, the very 
numerous, mutually incomparable forms - human bliss and 
blessedness. ) 

We shall now proceed to point to certain necessary and inevit- 
able agreements in our preferences both in the sphere of mere 
welfare and in the sphere of the higher well-being. It is not 
hard to see, first of all, that if we eliminate all questions of 
higher and lower, and look on ways of living as merely satis- 
factory, and if we are careful to discard all merely personal — 
preferences and idiosyncracies, there is nothing left to make a 
way of living satisfactory to ws but the fact that it is actually 
satisfactory to someone. The content of a way of life thereupon 
becomes irrelevant : the fact that it is satisfactory alone remains 
significant. We are, in short, brought back to common hedonism, 
which seems, in consequence, to be the one unquestionably: 
correct account of what we have described as ‘mere welfare ’. 
For one could not make stamp-collecting or horse-breeding 
integral parts of welfare, since many find them utterly boring, 
and since no one who took the trouble to divest himself of any 
personal likings could discover the ghost of a reason why anyone 
who didn’t care for them should care for them. But even those 
who have divested themselves of personal likings in the matter; 
still find it satisfactory that those who actually care for horse- 
breeding or stamp-collecting should devote themselves to these 
activities, merely because they find them agreeable or satisfactory. 
The activities themselves therefore lack what we may call 
‘ imterpersonal value ’, but the fact that something is personally 
valuable and agreeable to someone, has interpersonal value. 
The source of pleasure doesn’t count for impartial judges, but 
the pleasure itself does. And even if we turn to certain standard 
acts, which all or most men find highly agreeable, the acts of 
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eating or having sexual intercourse, for instance, we are still 
unable to regard these as integral parts of welfare since we can 
so readily imagine beings who would not find them pleasant. 
And no one could find a reason why anyone who didn’t find them 
pleasant should find them so. But even those who didn’t find 
them pleasant, would necessarily, m so far as they were im- 
partially sympathetic, be agreeably affected by the pleasure of 
those who found them pleasant. There is also another good 
reason for excluding these generally pleasureable acts from 
welfare : our liking for them is utterly unstable. They may, at 
a given moment, seem all-important and supremely sweet, but 
in a flash they are capable of becoming distasteful or indifferent. 
It is only the pleasurableness of the activities that does not pall, 
not the activities themselves. It seems therefore that only 
pleasantness, and freedom from unpleasantness, will qualify as 
marks of our lower form of well-being, when this is assessed by 
judges who have divested themselves of all tastes and prefer- 
ences that are not necessarily shared by everybody. 

Turning, however, to our higher form of well-being, we shall 
try to show that here, too, there must be much inevitable agree- 
ment. For it is not possible to admire everything: some ways 


of living are simply not a possible object of this attitude. One 


could not, for example, think that enormous dignity attached 
to a life of brainless tea-drinking punctuated with mild gambling. 
To awaken admiration a way of life must, at the least, be ez- 
traordimary in some manner: it must be rare in its strength, in 
its purity, in its thoroughness, or unusual in its harmony or 
range. It must achieve or perform more in a certain direction 
than is normally achieved or performed: it cannot represent 
a merely humdrum or average level of accomplishment. And if 
some way of living is to be rated as a higher form of well-being, 
it must, further, be able to keep our admiration, however long 
we think about it, and however clearly we see it in relation to 
other ways of living. Activities whose rarity soon wears off, 
or which only arouse wonder when our experience is limited, 
would certainly not deserve incorporation in a list of higher 
goods. And it is further plain that nothing could be regarded 
as a higher form of welfare which we could not unreservedly 
admire, or which was essentially mixed up with other things 
that we could not help shunning or despising. Thus military 
glory could obviously never be reckoned among the higher forms 
of welfare, though equally obviously there is an immense amount 
of higher welfare involved in it. And we may lay down further, 
just as we did in other cases, that justifiable admiration is always 
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capable of communication: things truly admirable are things 
that all reflective persons will ultimately come to admire. Is it 
unreasonable to suggest that the higher goods whose listing has 
been so prominent a feature of recent ethical discussion, really 
represent a well-attested summing-up of the ways of living that 
are enduringly, unmixedly and necessarily admirable to every- 
one? For practically everyone would agree that knowledge, 
contemplation of beauty, personal affection and moral virtue 
are to be included among the higher goods. Profound and 
penetrating intellectual vision, enjoyment of rare harmonies of 
form or rare felicities of expression, passionate and profound 
personal love and understanding, and determined choice of 
what is right and proper: these, and a few other similar things, 
are undoubtedly to be included among the higher forms of well- 
being. Nor need we fear that any of them could ever lose our 
admiration: for, by the use of such adjectives as ‘ passionate ’, 
‘ profound ’ and ‘ rare ’, we have ensured that they must always 
lie on the upper borderline of our experience (wherever that may 
be); they never could, accordingly, become commonplace or 
facile. 

We may now claim to have established that the ethical judge- 
ments of different people, although they express emotions, must 
necessarily agree in many ways, and that they must also neces- 
sarily tend towards greater and greater agreement. We have 
tried to show that they cannot have that boundless variability 
which some have thought inevitable in emotional expressions. 
We have thereby taken away the main grounds for so-called 
‘ intellectualist ’ and ‘ realist ’ theories of the ethical judgement, 
i.e. theories that assimilate ethical judgements to judgements 
of perception. A moral attitude, we have tried to show, is not 
one capable of being directed at any object, nor one to which no 
object is more peculiarly suited than any other. It is, by virtue 
of its nature, oriented towards a certain sort of object, and subject 
to a definite type of testing. Its proper object is a voluntary 
act which has some relevance to welfare. And it is tested by 
a careful weighing of all the facts and values of the case, by a 
careful purge of prejudice and partisanship, and by a submission 
to the judgement of all conscientious and reflective persons. 
And it is further limited in its scope by the processes by which 
we test the genuineness of some apparent form of welfare: only 
a few forms of living will approve themselves as genuinely good, 
whether in the higher or the lower manner, to the unanimous 
and considered verdict of mankind. In fine, we see no vestige 
of that random subjectivity, that indefinite variability, that 
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moralists have expected and feared to find in different people’s 
ethical responses. But it is now time to stress another aspect 
of the matter. We miust emphasize that there are many differ- 
‘ences in morals that we simply cannot compose or settle, and 
that there are also many moral questions which will never have 
‘one satisfactory answer. And it is just because a realist ethics 
might lead us to suppose that every ethical question has some 
definite answer (although we may not know it), that such a 
theory becomes so definitely misleading. For the techniques 
by which we test our moral judgements are plainly quite in- 
capable of leading to precise results in countless cases of doubt 
and conflict. And it is altogether unhelpful to suppose that 
there are objective differences where we are quite unable to 
draw distinctions. We may, in fact, point to two major zones 
of indeterminacy in the moral field: the zone of justice, where 
we balance and compare the claims of different persons, and the 
zone of welfare, where we balance and compare the claims of 
‘different sorts of well-being. Must I keep faith with A, though 
‘B and C will suffer in consequence? How great a possible 
benefit to B and C would justify a breach of faith with A ? 
‘These, and countless other similar questions may be regarded 
as ‘posers’ of justice, and it is only too plain that we shall 
never be able to answer them. Again we may ask: Is virtuous 
ignorance preferable to unvirtuous (not necessarily vicious) 
knowledge ? And how much virtue is equivalent to a certain 
depth and range of knowledge? These, and innumerable other 
similar questions may be regarded as ‘ posers’ of welfare, and 
it is again plain that they are wholly unanswerable. Indeed 
a mere perusal of the ethical literature of the present century 
would show the utter hopelessness of these inquiries: whatever 
the ethical questions on which we may at length achieve agree- 
‘ment, we shall never agree on these. There is, of course, a 
‘sound man’s judgement ’ in these dubious territories, to which 
many thinkers, following Aristotle, have appealed, but this is 
surely nothing but the very sensible proceeding of making up 
one’s mind, and shaping one’s conduct, quite arbitrarily in 
circumstances where self-torturing conscientiousness would be 
utterly profitless. There may, of course, be a heuristic value 
in postulating that there are answers to every ethical question, 
‘but we must remember that the heuristic value of false assump- 
tions can be much exaggerated, both in this and in other fields 
of investigation. 

‘We may conclude our very sketchy ‘ anatomy ’ of the moral 
attitudes, by dwelling for a while on the task of moral philosophy. 
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To regard this as an analytical study, which finds out how we 
actually do use ethical words and phrases, to what objects we 
apply them, and under what conditions: all this would be in 
harmony with the view of most contemporary moralists. But, 
in reality, as we have shown, moralists have never merely been 
analysts: they have always sought to better and to simplify 
the language that we use in morals. And while such changes 
may be dangerous if carried out unconsciously, there is no reason 
why the conscious emendation of our ethical diction should not 
be regarded as a very valuable function of the moral philosopher. 
To iron out anomalies in usage, to stretch it where restrictions 
seem unnecessary, to coin new uses that bring out new likenesses : 
all these are tasks that may be profitably performed by moralists. 
But there has also been a third, time-honoured task of moralists, 
at present very largely neglected: to preach and edify, to 
inculcate new duties and devotions, or to make men more pro- 
foundly conscious of the old ones. Only our more than eight- 
eenth-century horror of enthusiasm, as well as our quite fantastic 
reverence for the unemotional sciences, have led philosophers 
to hand over this function to the unreflective, or to fulfil it only 
in some furtive, shamefaced manner. But there is nothing 
proper in a situation where only dolts, bigots and sentimentalists 
are responsible for the upkeep and development of our ethical 
systems: there seems no reason why philosophers, who have at 
least some clearness in regard to what they are doing, should not 
participate in this task of sustaining morals, or of edifying 
individuals. 
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IV.—DISCUSSION. 
PHILOSOPHY, ANXIETY AND NOVELTY. 


Every philosophical question is really a request for a description 
of a class of animals—of a very familiar class of animals. That 
is my point, that the classes of animals are very familiar to us all. 
Consequently philosophical answers are descriptions of very familiar 
classes of animals—and because the animals are so familiar there 
is no question of the answers being wrong descriptions—but only 
of whether they are happy descriptions or not. 

There are, of course, already descriptions of these animals, and 
when our minds are set in a certain way it may for a moment seem 
odd to us that anyone should want others. But then we may re- 
member how, when our minds are set in a certain way, it may seem 
odd to us that anyone should wish to paint things at all, and then 
further seem still odder to us that he should want to paint them in 
some queer way when he has already painted them beautifully, with 
photographic faithfulness. And again, red roses are red roses and 
white ones white roses, and to say “that the red rose is a falcon 
and the white rose is a dove ” is going out of one’s way to say what 
isn’t true. So it is to say that poverty is a crime, or that everyone 
who looks at a woman to lust after her has already committed 
adultery with her. 

Of course there is here no question of making an untrue statement 
of fact. What such statements involve is logical or verbal impro- 
priety, 7.e., the introduction of a new logic. But these improprieties 
are not without a purpose: they reveal what is known but hidden. 
They wouldn’t reveal if they weren’t novel; in other words, they 
wouldn’t reveal if they weren’t wrong. I should like to expand all 
this a little. 

1, As to why every philosophical question is a request for a descrip- 
tion of a familiar class of animals. The proof for ontological questions 
is as follows: ‘‘ What is philosophy ?”’ means “ What is a phil- 
osopher?”’; “ What is a necessary statement, a mathematical 
statement, an ethical statement, a statement of fact?’ means 
“What are mathematicians, etc. ?”’; ‘‘ What is memory ?”’ means 
“‘ What are those persons doing who remember ?”’, and this means 
“What are those persons doing who say of someone that he is 
remembering ?”’ One who asks philosophically ‘“‘ What are mathe- 
maticians ?” points to two people talking mathematically with 
one another, and asks “ What are they doing?” He doesn’t 
ask this like on: who, seeing two men creeping on their hands on 
wet ground, asks “‘ What are they doing ? ’’, when the proper answer 
is “ Wait and see” or “Stalking deer”. For it isn’t that the 
philosopher doesn’t know what the mathematician is going to do 
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next. That he knows just as well as he knows what people are going 
to do when they set out the chess pieces. [In knowing so well what 
people do do in chess he comes to know what they should do, he comes 
to know what they are really wanting to do. He knows this very 
well for mathematics too, and for statements about animals and 
things such as “ There’s no cake left”. But he doesn’t know it so 
well for philosophers nor for proposers of scientific theories. Here 
it is more a matter of knowing very well what they do do but not 
being able to extract very well from this what they really wish to 
do. This is a complication which I am ignoring for the present.] 

(2) To repeat: Jt isn’t that the philosopher doesn’t know how one 
who makes, e.g., a mathematical statement, is going to proceed, so 
when he asks for a description of mathematicians he is not asking a 
question of fact. One who asks “‘ What is a semaphorist ?”’ may be 
asking for the translation of an unfamiliar word. Or he may be 
asking “‘ What is one who so moves his arms doing ? ” and be asking 
a question, of fact about the purposes of such a person, which question 
is answered by explaining the understanding that exists between 
the semaphorist and the man on the opposite hill who then speaks 
on a telephone. It isn’t a question like that which the philosopher 
is asking when he asks “‘ What is a mathematician ? ” 

(3) The philosopher's question is like that asked by a person who, 
very well knowing all that there is in semaphoring, asks ‘* What is it 
to semaphore?” The answer is, “It is to semaphore’. This is 
much more accurate an answer than “‘ It’s shouting with your arms ’’. 
In other words the philosopher is not like one who having seen part 
of a performance wishes to know its subsequent or hidden parts. 
He is more like someone who having seen a complete performance 
by kangaroo rats playing in the moonlight turns and asks, “ What 
are they doing ?” The answer is, “‘ Playing in the moonlight ”’, or 
“Well, you have seen’ 

Of course there are differences. First, as we have already noticed, 
in the case of the rats there is no distinction between, what it is they 
do do and what it is they wish to do. And again, though people 
don’t semaphore perfectly, they mostly do it very well. The 
philosopher who asks “‘ What is a philosopher ?”’ is more like some- 
one who has gathered what he can of what people want to do when 
playing chess or tennis from watching people who don’t do it very 
well. But this, as I said, is not a thing I want to emphasize here. 
For there is a quite different anxiety in philosophers as comes out 
in the fact that they ask, “‘ What is a mathematician?” ‘‘ What 
is one who asserts something about a material thing ?’’, where no 
question of what it is that these speakers really want to do comes 
in, because mathematicians and train announcers are very successful 
with language so that what they do when they we is what they 
really want to do. 

(4) When, then, a philosopher asks, “ What are mathematicians 
and train announcers ?”’ he must, in a sense, answer his question in 
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asking it. For he must carefully describe what the class of talkers 
he wants described actually do if he is to ask his question, “How 
are they to be described ? ” 

(5) Now of course this makes his question look nothing in a way in 
which it is not. The fact is the philosopher wants another description 
and one of a special sort. And if we remember the answer, “ Talking 
with his arms ”’, this will give us a hint as to how to describe what 
it is the philosopher wants. He wants a description which shall 
remove certain puzzles he feels about how we can claim to know 
certain things and whether these things amount to this and that 
which he feels we can claim to know or to something more which 


he feels we can hardly claim to know. In other words he wants | 


a description of familiar kinds of talkers which shall bring out the 
epistemological and ontological relations between what they are 
doing. I am not here concerned to describe more fully what it is 
he wants. 

(6) What I want to do here is to recall with emphasis that when two 
philosophers are talking about what, e.g., mathematical talkers and 
train announcers do, they both know perfectly well what they do. So 
the whole of what the philosophers do is deductive, deductive from the 
descriptions they both allow. If the deductions were complex, if they 
were lineally complex, there would be room for deductive anxiety. But 
they are not. The steps from the agreed, aseptic, descriptions to 
the philosophical conclusions or descriptions are childishly short. 

(7) And yet Moore, for example, insists on knitting his brows about 
what it is that one who says “ I have two hands ”’ or “ 326 x 3=988 ” 
is doing. ,Is the former about a sense-datum to the effect that it 
is part of a hand? Is the latter a rule, a rule of grammar? Are 
ethical talkers perhaps not asserting anything which could be true 
or false ? 

There is a simple proof that ethical talkers are asserting some- 
thing which could be true or false. I will make the proof longer 
than is necessary so as to make it more impressive. A proposition 
is anything which is asserted, doubted or denied. (Definition. See 
almost any logic text-book.) One who says “‘ It was right of Brutus 
to stab Caesar” asserts something and not merely, if at all, that 
Brutus did stab Caesar. He is asserting in addition that this action 
of Brutus’ was right. In other words he is also asserting what he 
would assert if he said “It was right of Brutus to stab Caesar, if 
he did”. In other words, he is not only asserting the proposition 
that Brutus stabbed Caesar but also another proposition. (See 
definition.) [The proposition is the proposition that Brutus’ act 
was right.] Now every proposition is either true or false. (Law 
of Contradiction.) Therefore that proposition which one who says 
““Tt was right of Brutus to stab Caesar ” is asserting in addition to 
the proposition that Brutus did stab Caesar (assuming that he is 
asserting the latter) is either true or false. Therefore it is not true 


1The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (ed. by P. A. Schlipp), p. 544. 
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that one who asserted that. it was right.of Brutus to stab Caesar 
“would be asserting nothing whatever which could conceivably 
be true or false, except, perhaps, that Brutus’ action occurred ”’. 

Again it isn’t true that three hundred and twenty-six multiplied 
by three comes to nine hundred and eighty-eight. What one who 

ives a rule says cannot be true or not true. Therefore one who 
says ‘‘ 326 x 3 = 988” is not giving a rule. 

Moore knows these proofs perfectly well of course. We all do. 
That’s what makes them so boring. 

(8) Take now what Moore says in his Reply about Lazerowitz’s 

per. Lazerowitz with great clarity and compactness explains 
that though taking a hurried glance at philosophers you might 
think that they were engaged on a scientific enquiry and that the 
very good ones could tell you what happens when you remember 
your breakfast like a doctor can tell you what happens when you 
digest it, they are not; and that though you might then think 
that they were engaged on a logical enquiry as to, e.g., whether the 
admitted features of philosophical discussion entail that it is or is 
not logical discussion, they are not. In the course of doing this 
he explains something of how what they are doing differs from these 
two things which you might think it is. Then, searching for a 
mnemonic description, summing up the things he has said, he tries 
“* Philosophers aren’t making statements, factual or not, but are 
making notational recommendations.” 

What does Moore do? He thinks of the most typical case of 
recommending a notation. It is, as we must all agree, that of a man 
who (1) points out that though we in ordinary language would not 
call a so and so a such and such, ¢.g., a tiger a cat, yet the differences 
are unimportant or just such as in other cases we don’t count ; 
(2) says in so many words “ We ought to call tigers cats” and (3) 
means by this that we ought to do this as a regular thing. _ Moore 
then says that philosophers don’t do all that. Undoubtedly he is 
right. 

9) I call Moore’s procedure “legalistic”. I don’t want to say 
that a legalistic procedure never does good—especially i in the hands 
of someone so penetrating and utterly first-rate as Moore. On the 
contrary, without it we could hardly do philosophy. It stops our 
glibness, it forces us to realize that “ there’s more to it than that ’’. 
But if we never leave it, it leads to endless worrying and philosophy 
becomes hopeless. 

Moore’s complaints, Moore’ s refutation, may make Lazerowitz 
amplify and “explain ”’ his account of the likeness and unlikeness 
between philosophical statements and verbal recommendations. 
But is such “amendment ’”’ wise ?? I admit I’ve begun it in my 


1 The Philosophy of G. EZ. Moore (ed. by P. A. Schlipp), p. 675. 

2 The disastrous effects of qualms in an iconoclast are seen in Mr. 
Ayer’s last book, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge. And people 
readily mistake mock qualms for real ones. 
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paper in the Moore volume. But I doubt the wisdom of what I 
did. It only encourages people to think that we are trying to get 
it right. And the legalists will never be satisfied with what we 
say until it is reduced to a platitude.1 

By a legalistic procedure I mean the following: We are trying 
to describe a newly discovered but carefully examined kind of 
animal. We know all about this animal so there is no question of 
telling ourselves untruths about it. Even so the legalist won't 
allow us temporally to stretch or narrow the use of old words in order 
to describe the new animal-so as to give us a grasp of its relation to 
other animals. 

(10) We can meet this by describing the animals little point by little 
point, by ears and teeth and tails, by food and drink and mates 
and miles per hour, by day and night in winter and in spring. The 
legalist can do this too. But why should we confine ourselves to 
this? In other matters, in describing other classes of animals, we 
adapt language to the occasion. Why not here ? 

(11) Besides, the detailed description doesn’t give us GRASP. And 
wishing for this, the legalist says “‘ If we looked harder still couldn’t 
we find the correct description in general terms? He means a de- 
scription in old general terms without alteration in their use, i.e., 
keeping them old. 

(12) We never shall. For this reason : 

(a) There is already a system of general term descriptions for talkers 
and in particular for talkers in the indicative. Every classification 
of facts or propositions generates such a system. Thus we have 
contingent and necessary facts, and amongst the necessary facts 
mathematical and non-mathematical ones and so on, and to any 
class of proposition, 7, there corresponds the class of those talkers 
who in talking are asserting propositions in 7. 

(6) But all this of course is nothing to the purpose. These indeed 
are the descriptions which have led to the ontological difficulties, 
“ Are there then all these different sorts of fact made up of different 
sorts of entity ?”’, and the epistemological difficulties, ‘‘ How do we 
know them?” These are the descriptions which so long kept us 
hanging about those impenetrable coverts where universals lurked, 
facts preyed upon events, and variables with logical constants 
frolicked for ever down the nides of infinity. 

(c) At last Wittgenstein gave tongue and the quarry went away to 
the notes of “ Don’t ask for the meaning [analysis], ask for the use”’, 
and the transformations of the formal mode, which are those such 
as these: “X in saying that S is P is asserting a general pro- 
position ” means “X in saying that S is P is using the sentence 
“S$ is P’ generally”; ‘“‘X in saying that 8 is P is asserting a 
proposition about mathematical entities’ means ‘‘ X is using the 


1 A good example is Stace’s note on Whitehead’s doctrine that every- 
thing is everywhere (Minn, January 1943, p. 61, ll. 12-28). 
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sentence ‘S is P’ mathematically”; ‘“‘ X in saying that S is P, 
e.g., that there’s a dagger in the air, is asserting a material thing 
proposition, ’’ means “ X is using the sentence ‘Sis P’, e.g., ‘ There’s 
a dagger in the air’ materially, i.e., objectively” ; “ X in saying 
8 is P, e.g., There’s a dagger in the air, is asserting a proposition 
about a sense-datum merely ” means “ X is using ‘ There’s a dagger 
in the air’ subjectively’; “‘S is P is an ethical proposition ” means 
“*S$ is P’ is an ethical sentence ’’, 7.¢., ‘‘ The sentence ‘S is P’ is 
used ethically ’’. 

(d) But the benefits of the new formal mode descriptions lie only 
in this, that they leave us free to begin. They leave us with the old 
questions though wonderfully transformed. For they leave us 
with the questions ‘‘ What do you mean by ‘ethically ’, ‘ subjec- 
tively ’, ‘ generally’ ?” And if when faced with this question we 
are obsessed with the subject-matter idea, that is the idea that all 
sentences in, the indicative differ only in the way that sentences 
about dogs and cats or even wind and water differ, then we shall 
soon find ourselves back where we started, with unknowable cate- 
gories of reality for ever seeking to devour each other. 

(e) On the other hand if we permit ourselves to imagine vividly 
the talkers and the occasions when sentences of the sorts in question 
are used and then describe the talkers by setting down a lot of that about 
them which makes us say that they are using sentences generally, ethic- 
ally, etc., including all their purposes, and therefore purposes other 
than preparing their hearers for tigers or no cake, and all their 
ways of supporting their sentences (not tied down by logic book 
models) then we shall have descriptions of all talkers which, though 
very long and still incomplete, involve nothing but talk, nods, smiles, 
and surprises. 

(f) Now again it may be asked, ‘‘Is there no system of general 
descriptions, are there no general words, which would enable us to 
describe utterances well enough without this endless detail? Does a 
statistical description in terms of mean, mean deviation, interquartile 
range, describe well enough the individuals we have examined ?” 
Well enough for what? Well enough for some things but not for 
others. It all depends. Certainly there is a system of general 
words for describing utterances—‘ imperative ’, ‘ interrogative ’, 
‘indicative ’, ‘indicative’ used generally, necessarily, ethically, 
etc., in fact the system of words already meitioned. 

(g) But for removing philosophical puzzles these words won't do 
until it is too late to save our labours, for they won’t do until the point 
by point descriptions have been given. Even then if we go back to 
the old general words only we shall soon half lose what we have 
gained. Looking at the detailed pictures of utterances, we saw 
them all anew and in doing so saw how the old system of descriptions. 
hid so many of their varieties of purpose and of logic ; regardless. 
of distortion they were crammed into boxes with labels on—no need 
to look inside. 
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(h) It is not because it’s bad that the old system won’t do, but because 
it’s old. As we all know but won’t remember, any classificatory 
system is a net spread on the blessed manifold of the individual 
and blinding us not to all but to too many of its varieties and 
continuities. A new system will do the same but not in just the 
same ways. So that in accepting all the systems their blinding 
power is broken, their revealing power becomes acceptable; the 
individual is restored to us, not isolated, as before we used language, 
not in a box, as when language mastered us, but in “ creation’s 


chorus ”’. 
JouHN WIspDom. 
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V. CRITICAL NOTICE. 


and Biological Foundations of 
By Samvet Lowy. London : Kegan’ Paul, 1942. ie xvi + 
260. 16s. 6d. 


who have ventured to dispute with ive 
sometimes felt that they were in the presence of a votary rather than 
of a scientist. They have been treading upon holy rather than 
debatable ground. They have been crushed by the air of superiority 
and enlightenment, and have withdrawn respectfully, if somewhat 
unsatisfied, from the field. 

If they have pursued their inquiries, and gone back to the fountain 
head, they have found in Freud the most undogmatic and open- 
minded of men, and if they have gone further still and read the 
‘Investigation of the Technique of Psycho-Analysis’, edited by 
Dr. Glover, they have discovered that the body of doctrine and 
practice is not really agreed upon at all; even among the orthodox 
there are hot disputes. ‘‘ The analyst”, writes Dr. Glover, “ who 
in confidential moments imparts the information that ‘So-and-so 
never analyses the negative transference’ (or ‘deep anxiety’ or 
‘aggression ’) implies that his own procedure is the only laudable 
one, an attitude which is scarcely calculated to promote freedom in 
scientific discussion.” In fact we cannot help suspecting that the 
analyst who pontificates may be doing so as much to reassure himself 
as to impress his audience. 

It is with interest, therefore, that we read Dr. Lowy’s careful 
analysis of the ‘Foundations of Dream-Interpretation’. He is 


modest, tentative, diffident and inquiring, and our sympathy with 


him is confirmed when we reach the last page of the book, on which 
we read: “I always look askance at psychological literature which 
is destined for educated laymen ; it is often so very partial, so very 
prone to offer a new dogma to people who are frequently suffering 
from a repression of their religious needs—a substitute dogma which 
they then proceed to defend viciously ” (p. 244). 

The concept ‘ dream-interpretation * implies that dreams can be 
interpreted, and ‘interpretation ’ implies the rejection of explana- 
tions which reduce dreams to a series of items linked together by the 
‘laws of association’, or the principles of neural discharge. The 
positive implication is that dreams are to be explained in terms of 
a background of interests, wishes, motives and the like, in the same 
way that we interpret waking behaviour. 

The arguments in favour of this hypothesis are various. There is 
the one already indicated—human behaviour is best understood in 
terms of purpose, and why should dreams be left out ? Again, it is 
found that free-associations to various parts of the ‘ manifest dream ’ 
converge on, or centre round, the same set of interests and motives. 


12 
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Furthermore, the dreams of children and others often depict the — 


fulfilment of acknowledged wishes, in a dramatic form. 

Dr. Lowy takes the line that: “The fact that dreams are in 
principle meaningful is shown, in my opinion, by those dream- 
images which appear quite intelligible, without additional analysis, 
even if they do not reproduce facts of reality. . . . I mean, dreams 
which show a certain clear continuity with waking life ; dreams in 
which wishes, tendencies and apprehensions of conscious life are 
continued in some logical form.’’ He goes on to argue that if “ 
relatively small, but constant percentage of dreams does aaa & a 
sensible content, a ‘meaning’, independent from any artificial 
process of interpretation, we should assume it in principle for all 
the dreams ’ (p. 24). 

Granted, then, that dreams are interpretable, we immediately ask 
two questions: why are they so odd, and why do they exist at all ? 

We are by now familiar with the concepts: ‘manifest dream ’, 
‘latent content’, and ‘dream-work’. When the manifest content 
is really a continuation of waking life, when, that is to say, some 
preoccupation of our waking hours is continued during sleep, the 
dream-work appears to be reduced to a minimum and not much 
interpretation is required. So it is when some physiological change 
in the bladder or the sexual apparatus causes images in the dream 
which correspond closely to the perceptions and ideas we might 
have under the same circumstances if we were awake. Where there 
is no disguise, the interpretation is—or appears—simple. 

But of course the whole point is that usually this is not the case. 
Our manifest dreams usually seem to have no connexion whatever 
with everyday life. When we let our minds wander round the 
manifest content we may, indeed, find that it is connected up with 
our worries, our desires and our interests, but why should these be 
disguised ? This matter is dealt with by Freud in the fourteenth 
of the first series of ‘ Introductory Lectures ’, where he writes: ‘“‘ The 
only thing essential to the dream itself is the dream-work which has 
operated upon the thought material ’’, and “ the dream work never 
consists merely in translating the latent. thoughts into the archaic 
or regressive forms of expression described. On the contrary, 
something is invariably added which does not belong to the latent 
thoughts of the day-time, but which is the actual motive force in 
dream-formation ; this indispensable component being the equally 
unconscious wish, to fulfil which the content of the dream is trans- 
formed.” You cannot have a dream unless you have an unconscious 
wish, and if you have an unconscious wish the force of repression 
ensures a disguised manifestation. So that even those dreams which 
seem to be a continuation of everyday preoccupations require an 
unconscious wish to bring them into existence, and are, presuaeabiy, 
more disguised than they appear to be. 

Dr. Lowy, however, is not convinced of this. He is not so sure 
that. you can brush aside the problems that have been preoccupying 
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the dreamer, when he was awake, as incapable of producing a dream, 
and he is impressed by the large Ro of dreams which seem 
obviously to be caused by somatic changes, such as the fullness of 
the bladder or asthmatical attacks. These dreams are very often 
disguised representations of their cause, and if he is going to say 
that somatic changes (as well as psychic disturbances) can (a) cause 
dreams at all, and (b) be responsible for transformed accounts of 
what is going on, he must obviously give a different account of 
dream-experience from that. given by Freud. He does not for a 
moment deny the importance of unconscious factors as causes of - 
dreams, but he does not think they are responsible for the actual 
nature of the dream-experience. 

He accounts for the nature of the dream in a variety of ways. In 
the first place he thinks of the dream-world as “a world apart’, 
in which we function when we are asleep. In fact he accepts the 
dream as a natural experience which, as such, does not call for much 
explanation. The imagery-world into which we pass is not a re- 
gression to an infantile mode of thought, it is just the way the dream- 
process, the purpose of which we shall consider later, presents itself. 
This does not carry us very far, but it is not unimportant when we 
reflect that Freud, in the ‘ New Introductory Lectures’, refers to 
the dream as a ‘ pathologisches Produkt’. . But Dr. Lowy’s ‘ world 
apart ’ is really a world apart. The “dream”, he says, “ may be 
accessible to consciousness, at least partly, but most decidedly it is 
not intended for the waking consciousness ”’ (p. 5). No wonder that 
we often ‘ forget’ our dreams ; it is not that the ban of repression 
comes down, but rather that we have no business to remember them. 

So far, however, we have merely learnt about dreaming as such, 
but why, in this ‘ world apart’, does material which would figure 
in one way in the waking life, figure in quite a different way when 
we are asleep ? 

“‘The whole dream deals with the ego, 7.e, it has the conditions of 
the ego as its essential subject.” (p. 112), and therefore the psychic 
or somatic stimulus (we shall see that Dr. Lowy holds that there is 
ground common to both these) impinges on the state of the ego as 
a whole so that “‘it is the attitude taken by the ego towards the 
organic stimulus, the influence of the stimulus in question on the 
ego .. . which are represented in the dream-image ” (p. 33). 

This accounts for a certain amount of transformation, but another 
factor which plays a part is the fact that the “dream-ego ’ does not 
know that the dreamer is in bed and asleep, so that its perceptions 
are bound to be different from what one might expect of a waking 

rson. 

e There is, however, a more daring hypothesis. “Stimuli and 


processes of our inner world are perceived differently by the dream- 


ego and (ste) by the waking-ego. A different state of the psyche 
implies a different mode of perception. When in the dream-image 
organic, emotional and thought-events are represented in the form 
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of images, and are objectified as things and persons, that must be 
interpreted as suggesting that these perception-elements have a 
different form and a different content for our dream-consciousness, 
as compared with the waking consciousness ” (p. 40). 
- Finally, there seems to be some intrinsic merit in the dream. 
“T fail to see”, says Dr. Lowy, “ how events of the self could be 
experienced more richly and abundantly, more aptly and completely 
than by the moving dramatisation and personification of the endo- 
psychic tendencies and processes ” (p. 58). 

' When we are asleep certain processes are going on; the further 
off we are from consciousness the more transformed these processes 
will appear, while the nearer consciousness we are the less trans- 
formed they will appear. In any case, “the symbolising and pic- 
torial mode of the dream is by no means expressive in principle of a 
disguising tendency ” (p. 66). 

This ‘symbolising and pictorial mode’ is exemplified in the ex- 
perimental dream. Shrétter hypnotised subjects and suggested that 
they should dream. For example: ‘ You have toothache, and a 
moderate urge to urinate. Within five minutes you will dream 
something.’ The resulting dream was: “ We are in the Prater, 
and near the ‘ Watschmann ’ (a figure whose ears one punches). I 
hit him so often that his face gets bigger and bigger. Then we take 


a boat and row to an inn where we drink a good deal.” In this | 


result, it is claimed, there is a remote echo of the suggestion. 

Betlheim and Hartmann told indecent stories to their patients 
suffering from the Korsakoff syndrom, and their dreams bore traces 
of the stories, but transformed in a way which gives some kind of 
experimental support to the orthodox Freudian scheme of pream- 
symbolism. 

The point is that dream-representation is a ‘natural’ mode of 

experiencing, and transformation is inevitable because the dream- 
ego sees things that way. But why should we dream at all ? 

According to Freud we dream in order to ensure sleep. When the 
ravages of the daytime are being repaired the severity of repression 
is relaxed, repressed desires which have been activated surge nearer 
the surface and a conflict ensues which might wake us up, unless it 
could be side-tracked into ‘“‘ein unschadliches halluzinatorisches 
Erlebnis ”. But then, of course, there should be no repressed desires 
in an ideal constitution, or rather, the inevitable repressions of social 
training should not leave such disturbing residues, and therefore, 
as we have seen, Freud can refer to the dream as a pathological 
‘production. 

Now for Dr. Lowy’s bier view about the sorts of interests 
which can cause dreams, this will not do. There will always be 
problems of everyday life, even if they are not distorted by un- 
conscious factors, and somatic stimuli cannot be avoided, so that 
for him the dream-process (not merely the manifest dream) will 
always be necessary. The dream-process is an affect-regulative 
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mechanism. The whole psycho-somatic system must be thought of 
as a self-regulating system, which aims at preserving an equilibrium, 
or an optimal method of functioning. This optimum is constantly 
being disturbed by psychically generated affects and by somatic 
changes. The psychically generated affects are intimately linked 
with the neuro-hormonic processes, so that, as was indicated above, 
there is a bodily link between somatic disturbance and psycho-genic 
disturbance. In fact any somatic disturbance to which the organism 
may be prone will positively enrich the psycho-genic effect. 

Some of these disturbances, which are dealt with by the ‘ meta- 
bolic ’ process of the regulative mechanism, are too deep for words, 
and Dr. Lowy insists that another reason for our not being able to 
remember our dreams is that they are sometimes ‘ unthinkable ’. 
Some, however, are not. In the interests of the unified, integrated 
functioning of the whole psycho-somatic system, all disturbances 
must be ‘ digested ’, and the “‘ Dream-image, which enters conscious- 
ness and waking memory ”’, is “ a final metabolic product of the total 
dreaming process ”’ (p. 177), which is going on all the time. as 

This is, according to Dr. Lowy, the physical aspect. More gener-, 
ally we learn that “a psychic content which is not ‘ worked up’ 
fully consciously, will be dealt with in the dream ” (p. 142). In fact 
“ Any emotional state strives towards conceptual shaping, towards 
‘ understanding self-perception ’”’, and where this is not done during 
the waking life ‘‘ the dream-world of the night makes up for this lack 
and in presenting deposits of past experiences and shaping them into 
new combinations, achieves in such a way a filling in with formed 
conceptual mental content, of the surplus affect-material ” (p. 199). 

His point is illustrated by the topic of dreams of professional life. 
It appears, surprisingly enough, that these dreams are rare, but 
sometimes they occur. We are interested in our professional 
problems, but they do not figure in our dreams because we ‘ deal’ 
with them sufficiently in waking life. When, however, we have not 
been able to do this, or when our professions have so absorbed us 
that they form the field in which other unresolved conflicts play 
themselves out, then our professional problems will haunt the world 
of dreams. 

The end product of this ‘ digestive ’ process may be a dramatised 
wish-fulfilment, a ‘ comfort-dream ’, or a strange scene, the resultant 
of several items which are being digested. Sometimes the substances 
are indigestible and we wake up trembling with fear or responding 
to an urgent call of nature. 

Dr. Lowy’s hypothesis gives us a wider framework into which the: 
narrower hypothesis of orthodox Freudian theory can be fitted. 
Whether this more generalised version proves more useful for prac- 
tical and theoretical purposes remains to be seen. There is, of course,, 
common ground to both views ; the current agitations of everyday. 
life may in most cases be as agitating as they are because they are 
complicated by unconscious forces, and many ‘ organic ’ dreams may 
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be partially determined by the symbolic importance of the organs 
involved, but there will be a great many dreams which Dr. Lowy 
would interpret in one way, and the orthodox Freudian in another. 

So far as we have gone the position might be put like this: the 
task of the psycho-somatic regulative system is to assimilate and 
‘tone down ’ or ‘ transform ’ (as Lowy puts it) the disturbances and 
conflicts which threaten its optimal functioning, and dreams are a 
sign that such processes are going on. But there is more to it than 
that. A matter is raised which concerns the nature of the self. 

To begin with there is more than a hint that some dreams are not 
to be regarded as the mere resultant of forces, but also as presenta- 
tions to the ‘dream-ego’ for the latter’s enjoyment. The doctor, 
for instance, who lies in bed when he ought to be getting up, and 
‘ comforts himself ’ by dreaming that he is in the hospital, where he 
ought to be, can only be comforted if, in some sense, ‘he’ knows 
what the real situation is. There is supposed to be reassurance— 
but reassurance to whom? And in any case all dreams are ‘ ich- 
haftig’, they are all experiences of the dream-ego. Who is the 
dream-ego ? 

Silberer, it will be remembered, performed dream experiments on 
himself. To take an example : ais was going to sleep he thought 
about a problem and in his half-dreaming state he had a quasi- 
dream: “I ask for information in some office; a bad-tempered 
secretary, who seems to have mislaid the relevant file, refuses to 
give it to me”. Dr. Lowy comments: “ The relation is obvious 


between the mislaid file and the information refused in the dream, — 


and the thought which Silberer could not call to mind before the 
dream ” (p. 37). 

Now this dream is symbolic in.a sense different from that in which 
the representation of a part of the body by a stick is symbolic. It 
is rather, as Dalbiez, in his ‘ Psychoanalytic Method’, puts it: a 
dramatisation, or, as Jones, in his essay on ‘ The Theory of Sym- 
bolism ’, prefers: a metaphore. Dr. Lowy, unhappily, does not 
discuss these differences in ‘ symbolism’, which are a bone of con- 
tention between the Freudians and the Jungians. 

Apart, however, from the epistomological questions round which 
the battle usually rages, the distinction is interesting from the point 
of view with which we are concerned at the moment—the nature of 
the ‘ dream-ego ’. 

Silberer was (a) thinking of his problem, and (b) aware that he was 
"trying to solve it ; it is the latter state of affairs that is dramatised. 
This instance may not be considered as important because Silberer 
knew in waking life what he was up to—he reflected on his whole 
state of mind, just as we all do. But Dr. Lowy holds that dreams 
dramatise states of mind in this sense without our knowing con- 
sciously what we are up to at all. The analytic situation, for 
instance, is constantly being dramatised. “ A young girl suffering 
from depression dreamt after a few weeks of treatment : ‘Someone 
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reproached me because I used lipstick and rouge’”. Among the 
interpretive material Dr. Lowy includes the “ spontaneously emerg- 
ing subconscious insight of the patient ” which he expresses in these 
words : *‘ Why do you disguise yourself, why do you take flight into 
illness, why do you refuse to see and to face the true cause of your 
depression, and to talk freely about it ? ” (p. 164). - 

Now, assuming this interpretation to be correct, it means that the. 
manifest dream may contain end-products of a digestion process, 
but it may also depict the reflection of the ‘dream-ego’ about the 
total dispositional state of mind of the ‘ego’ as a whole. Some 
part of us is more aware of our dispositional (as distinet from momen- 
tary) state than we had bargained for. This is not the place to 
discuss the nature of the Self, but it is at least important to note 
that theories of dream interpretation may provide us with data 
which have to be taken account of when theories about the nature 
of the Self are being formulated. 

Finally, we come to the interesting topic of the interpreter. The 
last ten pages of the book may be read in conjunction with Dr. 
Glover’s ‘ Investigation’, mentioned above. believe’, writes 
Dr. Lowy, “that every ‘non-dogmatic’ dream-analyst, without 
exception, feels how painful the marked subjectivity of our dream- 
interpretation is’ (p. 238). It must be so. This does not mean 
that the whole of psycho-analytic theory is merely the projection of 
the neuroses of psycho-analysts ; to make such an assertion would 
be to accept the bulk of psycho-analytic theory, and the word 
“merely ’ would be self-contradictory. But the intimate love and 
hate relationship between patient and analyst must involve both 
parties, and only by degrees can an undistorted body of doctrine 
emerge. 

It is for this reason that we appreciate the frankness of such 
writers as Dr. Lowy. Of course his book raises more questions 
than it answers, but the point is that it is meant to raise questions 
and not to impose dogmatic solutions. 


W. J. H. Sprort. 


VI—NEW BOOKS. 


The Nature of Literature: its Relation to Science, Language and Human 
_ Experience. By Tuomas CiarK Princeton University 
Press; London: H. Milford, 1942. Pp. xxiv + 218. 20s. 


A motto for this book, acceptable I think to the author, might have been 
taken from Cook Wilson’s Statement and Inference : “ Signs do not mean, 
it is we who mean’. It is an implementing and restatment in psycholo- 
gical terms for literature of Croce’s General Theory of Aisthetic as Language. 
Professor Collingwood’s Principles of Art attempted an implementation 
and restatement on the epistemological side. Our author cites neither of 
these works, and scrupulously confines himself to literature, attempting to 
escape the philosophical bugbears of general zsthetic. Such a method has 
obvious advantages of compactness and precision, but cannot avoid, and 
perhaps would not wish to avoid, the suggestion that these bogies are only 
lurking in the background. The plea that the method is based on linguistic 
science seems difficult to reconcile with the definition of science as that use 
of language in which the referents of all the symbols are publicly discrimin- 
able stimuli. For since language is defined as the communication of 
experience, and since the experiences of the parties are private, not pub- 
licly discriminable, it would seem that a science of language (and indeed 
any psychological science) is strictly impossible. The main purpose of the 
argument is to distinguish literature, as the expression and/or communica- 
tion of ‘ total experiences ’, from science, as the expression and/or communi- 
cation of elements abstracted from such total experiences (namely their 
references to publicly discriminable stimuli), and to claim for literature a 
place at least as important as that of science. The definition of literature 
(or art) as the linguistic expression of emotion (Croce, Collingwood) is said 
to be either vague or too narrow, and its definition as an emotive non- 
referential use of language (Richards) is criticised as making a dichotomy 
which gives pre-eminence to science and lumps together all other uses of 
language in arag-bag. But here is an instance of what I think the weakness 
in the author’s deliberate avoidance of general zsthetic philosophy: Is 


not the crux of the matter in the meanings of meaning and expression ?- 


We are told that the actual meaning of a speech-form or sign is both the 
psycho-physical experience which leads an individual to utter or write it, 
and the conditional response which the sound or sight or thought of it 
evokes in another. ‘But if I take ‘ eglantine’ to mean what most people 
call honeysuckle, and use it so in my poem, while my reader takes it to be 
‘ brier ’, the word will have one referent with its set of ‘ emotional ’ associa- 
tions for him and another with another set for me, not both for anybody. 
The only common element of meaning would be the unconditioned (non- 
symbolic) stimulus, intended or not, of the noise. Cyphers and other lies 
may have contradictory meanings. Is not the moral that signs are 
relative ? They are not signs except for somebody of what they mean 
tohim. Yet the author talks of signs acquiring a meaning. 

Again, is it not the chief objection to Mr. Richards’ theory that it fails to 
distinguish poetry (literature) from propaganda ? Yet our author, however 
unwillingly, seems to risk the same confusion when he says that literature 
is the linguistic evocation in another person of a controlled (i.e. intended) 
experience similar to the experience which prompted the production of 
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the linguistic symbol by its user. He therefore can only distinguish ‘ true 
literature’ (the expression and communication of an experience) from 
‘ pseudo-literature ’ (e.g. advertisement, propaganda, pot-boiling, Colling- 
wood’s.‘ magic’ and. ‘ entertainment’) as being the linguistic stimulation 
of an experience like one which the artist has really had, not merely one 
which he would like to stimulate. This would make the pornography of a 
really lecherous seducer literature. Surely after all there is something in 
Collingwood’s distinction, however little we may accept his formulation, 
between stimulating an experience (‘ magic’ or ‘ entertainment’) and 
expressing it (and then communicating the expression). If so, we are still 
faced with the old problem: what makes literature ? (or what makes 
anything beautiful ?). And we have to content ourselves with such 
comfortable words as ‘creation’, ‘imagination’, ‘genius’ (eighteenth 
century) presented to us on a silver salver, often gracefully enough by 
excellent critics like Lord David Cecil, but sometimes more pontifically 
by philosophers. The absence of the salver prejudices us in Mr. Pollock’s 
favour, but should not persuade us that he has solved the problem. He 
comes up against the difficulty in attempting to distinguish the historical 
auto-biography which is literature (as well as science) from that which is not. 

Croce would say that art (literature) is the ‘expression’ of emotion 
(experience), and that this expression may be subsequently communicated. 
Wordsworth would say it is the communication of emotion recollected in 
tranquillity. Coleridge might say it is the communication of experience 
fused in imagination. But Mr. Pollock does not even comfort us with a 
salver. I do not see that he succeeds in distinguishing Anthony and 
Cleopatra (or any love poem) from a verbal transaction by which a man 
might make another desire a woman he desired himself. His nemesis 
is that in the end he admits that our valuations of literature (since it com- 
municates or stimulates emotions and is not the ‘ expression ’ or ‘ imagina- 
tion ’ of emotions) must be moral. 

I fancy that to all this the author would reply that I complain of his 
doing what he wants to do and not what I want done. I admit the reply, 
and exculpate myself by adding that he has done excellently some, though 
not all, things that I much wanted done. I think the discussion of esthetic 
problems should be facilitated for anybody who reads his book, As I 
have hinted, I wish he had said more about history, that puzzling hybrid 
of literature and science. Law I think he puts under science, presumably 
with the statute-book as one of the ‘ pointers’. And I should like to 
know under which of his three species of language (Phatic Communion— 
e.g. Cheerio !—Referential Symbolism and Evocative Symbolism) he would 
classify a promise without expected consideration. I must apologise for 


_not always quoting the author verbally, even when giving his definitions. 


This would have often involved very long explanations of the technical 


- terms he uses. I have tried to do justice to his meaning, and hope I have 


succeeded. I notice one misprint, De Bello Gallicum, page 60. 
E. F. Carrirr. 


Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic. By Ernst Karp. New York : 
Columbia University Press; London, H. Milford, 1942. Pp. viii + 96. 10s. 


Tus book, as explained in the introduction, is a set of five lectures de- 
livered at Columbia University to the Departments of Philosophy and of 
Greek and Latin, and it is the avowed aim of the author to produce a , 
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result of interest both to logicians and to philologists. ‘The topic he 
chooses fulfils this condition. He asks the question, ‘‘ where did ancient 


logic find its subject-matter, and how did it anticipate to some extent the 


subject-matter of modern logic without becoming involved in the diffi- 
culties that trouble modern logicians?” (p. 84). The difficulties are 
those of distinguishing logic from psychology on the one hand and from 
grammar on the other. 

I shall state Dr. Kapp’s conclusion before indicating briefly the method 
by which ‘he reaches it. He sums up on page 84: “It (ancient logic) 
found its subject-matter in the sphere of conversation and it was exempt 
from the modern difficulties because it concentrated almost exclusively 
on such logical operations as are capable of external performance or ex- 
ternal experimentation between two people”. Dr. Kapp reaches this 
conclusion in five separate arguments contained in his five chapters. 
There is a first chapter on the origin of logic and the remaining four are 
concerned with the traditional sub-divisions of the logic text-books, terms 
or concepts, propositions or judgments, syllogism and induction. In 
each case Dr. Kapp discusses, in some detail, Aristotle’s views on the 
subject and relates them to some view of Plato or Socrates, or to some 
aspect of their method of teaching or of the method of teaching generally 
practised in antiquity. The connections suggested are highly plausible. 
To take two illustrations of different types. In the first chapter, Dr. Kapp 
stresses the recognised priority of the Topics to the Analytics and points 
out that the subject-matter of the former is undoubtedly drawn from the 
dialectical discussion widely practised as an educational discipline. 
Secondly, in the chapter on the judgment, he connects Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of proposition (amédavois) in De Interpretatione, 17a, 23, with the 
discussion in the Sophist (261D-263r) of the nature of Adyos. Here again 
Dr. Kapp finds the origins of the definitions and distinctions of logic in 
the rules actually used in conversation. z 

The chapter on induction is the least satisfactory, and somewhat difficult 
to follow. There is an intrusive “not” in the last paragraph of page 77 
which further confuses the argument. Dr. Kapp shows the type of éxaywyij 
in which Aristotle is chiefly interested can be traced to Socrates and he 
rightly discusses it under the title, “intuitive induction”, but he also 
appears to attribute to Aristotle a much fuller and more complete account 
than he in fact gave of induction as now generally understood (pp. 78-79). 

Of Dr. Kapp’s conclusion, it may be said firstly, that it is less surprising 
and illuminating than he appears to find it, and secondly, that it cannot 
be the whole truth. (i) That logicians show interest in argument is not 
surprising, as argument is attempted proof and the logician’s first concern 
is proof. But there are other aspects of argument besides proof, e.g., 
the psychological and the rhetorical, so that we cannot secure pure logic 
by attending to argument; we must attend to argument with a logical 
interest. (ii) As Dr. Kapp admits, the great discovery of Aristotelian 
logic, the syllogism “‘ was found as a product of abstract construction 
rather than as an object of empirical observation ” (p. 68), 7.e., the formal 
theory of the syllogism as developed in the Prior Analytics is something 
thought out: it is an essay in abstract reasoning on the relations of pro- 
positions of a certain kind. Aristotle’s discovery shows that such reason- 
ing is possible without the aid of dialectical conversation. But it may be 
said that here Dr. Kapp’s case is both better and worse than he makes it. 
That Aristotle’s approach is not purely formal, but to some extent guided 
‘by empirical observation of actual argument, is shown by his failure to 
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recognise the Fourth Figure and his insistence on the superior validity 
of the First. But this would have taken Dr. Kapp too far, for the con- 
siderations which lead to this departure from formalism are undoubtedly 
psychological rather than logical. 

If I were to hazard a guess as to how Aristotle succeeded on the whole 
so well in producing logic uncontaminated by other disciplines, I should 
say simply, “By being a born logician”. His interest in purely logical 
questions is evident throughout. The Topics is professedly a treatise on 
how to overcome your opponent in argument, but there are very few 

es which betray any interest in methods of overcoming him other 
than that of valid reasoning, although there are admittedly other methods, 
such as getting him into a bad temper. (Topics, 112a). 

Although Dr. Kapp’s argument is not completely cogent, the book is 
a stimulating one and constitutes a welcome invitation to puzzle again 
over the question, ‘‘ What is logic about ?” in the light of the work of 
its founder. MartHa KNEALE. 
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VIL—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuiLosopuy oF x, (January, 1943). J. E, Boodin, Cosmic 
Attributes. (The author re-examines the views expressed in his A Realistic 
Universe (1916) in the light of subsequent scientific discovery and “is 
pleased to find that my formulation of cosmic attributes . . . remains 
relevant in the revolution which science has undergone since that time ”’.] 
A. C. Benjamin. The Essential Problem of Empiricism. [Older empiricism 
did not recognize the activity of the “ experiencer”’ ; the newer empiricism 
does. But, unfortunately, although the newer empiricist claims that ideas 
are operationally defined, ‘‘ he admits his inability to specify what these 
operations are’. Some of these operations are listed : naming, generalizing 
abstracting, ordering, and others. “The essential problem of empiricism 
is precisely that of drawing up such a list, differentiating each member 
from the others, and assuring oneself that the list is exhaustive.”] A. 

Rosenblueth, N. Wiener, J. Bigelow. Behavior, Purpose, and Teleology. 

[‘‘ This essay has two goals. The first is to define the behavioristic study 
of natural events and to classify behavior. The second is to stress the 
importance of the concept of purpose ”, Aseries of dichotomies are.made. 
Behavior is either active or passive ; active behavior is either purposeful 
or random ; purposeful behavior is either feed-back (the term is an engineer- 
ing term whose meaning is indicated by the authors) or not. Feed-back 
behavior is either predictive or non-predictive. (The amoeba merely 
follows the source to which it reacts, whereas “a cat starting to pursue a 
running mouse does not run directly toward the region where the mouse 
is at any given time, but moves toward an extrapolated future position ”’. 
The ameeba’s behavior is not predictive ; the cat’s is.) Finally, predictive 
behavior may be subdivided into different orders, depending upon the 
number of elementary predictions entering into the behavior. The cat’s 
behavior is a first-order prediction, while throwing a stone at a moving 
target requires a second-order prediction, etc.] W. Seifriz. Creative 
Imagination and Indeterminism. [Stresses the need for imagination in 
science, but indicates his opposition to a brand of philosophy which has 
been inferred from Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminism.] P. C. Jones. 
Physics and Idealism. [An exposition of a “ sounder idealism ” which has 
the alleged virtue of leading to a relativity theory and in this way destroy- 
ing “our belief in an objective material world as the unique frame of 
reference to which everything‘ else can be referred”. ‘Just as mathe- 
matical relativity can be justified conclusively step by step, so may this 
philosophical relativity that I have called sounder idealism. This proof 
I am not, of course, attempting here.”] D. L. Miller. G@. H. Mead’s 
Conception of “ Present”. [The title indicates the author’s purpose. At 
least one conclusion is of interest: “... the questions: Do the past and 
future have being? Do they exist ? are answered negatively by Mead. 
They do not have being according to either Mead’s or the traditional con- 
ception of ‘ exists’.”’.] A. H. Johnson. The Intelligibility of Whitehead’s 
Philosophy. [A polemic against W. M. Urban, who, the author says, 
maintains that certain parts of Whitehead’s writings are unintelligible. 

The author offers five arguments against this and concludes “ that Urban 
has ‘ destroyed ’ an ‘imaginary Whitehead ’”’.] Index. 


SPR 


H. W. B. JOSEPH, 1867-1943. 


Many readers of Mrnp will have learned with regret of the death of Mr. 
H. W. B. Joseph on November 13, 1943, after a long and painful illness. 
Born in 1867 he was the son of the Rev. Alexander Joseph, Honorary 
Canon of Rochester. From Winchester College, where he was a scholar, 
he won a scholarship at New College, Oxford, and there gained first classes 
in Honour Moderations and Lit. Hum., the Junior Greek Testament 
Prize, and the Arnold Essay Prize (on Hadrian and his Times).’ In 1891 
he was elected to a Tutorial Fellowship at New College and remained a 
Fellow until his death. \ His affection for the College was deep, though to 
him Winchester College, of which he eventually became a Fellow, came 
a good second. In 1919 he married Margaret Bridges, daughter of the 
Poet Laureate: The marriage was profoundly happy, and after her death 
in 1926 life for him was never the same. In 1930 he was elected a Fellow 
of the British Academy and was chairman of its Philosophy Section at 
the time of his death. On retiring from College work he was made a 
University Representative on the Oxford City Council, was soon elected 
chairman of the City Education Committee, and for several years devoted 
with success a large part of his time to the work. i 

Though his life was outwardly uneventful, his activity was prodigious. 
He never seemed to rest. Even when he seemed to be taking recreation 
with a book, the book usually turned out one which he thought it his 
duty to read, and a colleague once remarked that he seemed to consider 
it wrong for any one just to enjoy himself. Indeed, when visiting Rome 
he complained of the effort needed to fix what he saw in his memory, as 
if he had no business ‘merely to enjoy the sight-seeing. For this activity 
various things were responsible. First, a very strong body, which he 
persistently overworked, even cycling 70 miles on his 70th birthday. 


‘Second, an unusually strong combination of practical and theoretical 


interests (as an undergraduate he had wished to enter the Indian Civil 
Service, but was prevented by family circumstances). Third, a passion 
for detail, and last, a conscience which never let him alone. 

His main publications were his Introduction to Logic (1906), Some 
Problems in Ethics (1930), Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosophy 
(1935). Besides these he wrote Justice and Wages (1913) (a criticism of Karl 
Marx) and various articles in Mrnp, the Hibbert Journal, and Philosophy. 
In addition he has left various MSS. These include, besides a long series 
of notebooks containing analyses of books, a good deal of correspondence 
with friends and critics, a number of unpublished papers, and last but not 
least, courses of lectures on Plato’s Republic, Modern Realism, External 
and Internal Relations, Leibniz, and Things in Space. Of these at least the 
two last could be published as they stand, and should, I think, certainly 
be published. The total effect is impressive, especially to any one familiar 
with the energy which he threw into tutorial and other College work. 

Much of what Joseph wrote seems, and indeed is, obscure. -The back- 
ground is often hard to discover ; he made little effort to adjust himself to 
the point of view of his readers; and his way of expressing himself is 
apt to be cumbrous. One of his papers provoked the comment: ‘ Now 
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Joseph, tell us, not in words of one syllable, what it is that you mean!’ 
But he could always repeat a long sentence without hesitation, and word 
for word, as though he had thought it all out beforehand. Again, the 
MSS. of his papers and lectures, apart from the occasional addition of 
a sentence or the erasing of half a page, seldom contain any correction 
whatever. And his sentences will nearly always be found to work out. 
The truth is, that most of what obscurity there is comes partly from the 
nature of the subjects in which he became chiefly interested, especially in 
his later years, and partly from his way of dealing with them. 

Whenever he saw what he thought an error, his instinct was to hit it, 
and to hit it as hard as he could. In particular he came to think that 
what most needed doing was to expose what he considered the errors of 
the school of analysis exemplified by Lord Russell.. And he thought the 
best way of doing this was not first to.exhibit what he considered the 
truth and then to show how the erroneous doctrine differed from it but to 
track out the absurdities in which he thought anyone is involved who tries 
to maintain the doctrine seriously. He did this even when he thought the 
contradictory of the error self-evident. Thus, though he thought it self- 
evident that a line is continuous and consists of lines, and so of things. 
which are continuous, and therefore cannot. consist of points, however 
related, since points are not continuous, he was not content to insist on 
this self-evidence and leave it at that. He threw himself into the task 
of showing that those mathematicians inevitably failed who held that a 
line can be analysed into, #.e., really, consisted of, points having the same 
form of order as a series the terms of which consist of relations of integers. 
And in an unpublished paper entitled The Arithmetical Continuum on 
the views of Dedekind, Lord Russell, and Professor Hardy, he gives 
an outline of his procedure thus: ‘What I want to contend is that the 
alleged analysis of the continuous, ¢.g., of a line, into a series of elements 
which present no complexity and whose relations are completely intelligible 
is fictitious ; that at critical points the thing to be analysed is surrepti- 
tiously re-introduced; that in professing to lead us to an understanding 
of that which is supposed to present difficulty to the mind endeavouring 
to understand it—e.g., of infinity, and the infinitely divisible—by mere 
synthesis of elements easily understood, the mathematicians slip in un- 
consciously the very notions which they have undertaken to analyse or 
construct, as if we already understood them; so that the whole procedure 
is really circular. Having become familiar with this practice, they have 
employed it in new fields for the construction of such fundamental notions 
as points and instants. The method of extensive abstraction is but a 
special application of the unconscious trick.’ 

This method of procedure, as any one will find who considers Joseph’s 
use of it in this and other cases, does not make for easy reading. But the 
difficulty of following really arises from the difficulty of the subject. 
And eventually his best work may come to be thought to consist in 
those writings in which this procedure is most prominent, viz., his 
criticism of the school of ‘analysis’ with its doctrine of propositional 
functions and of formal and material implication, and his lectures on 
Leibniz and Things in Space. There will, however, I think, be some who 
will consider that the chief doctrine which he attacked are best left to die a 
natural death and that his acuteness would have been better employed 
had he devoted it more directly to the discovery of the truth. 

As a lecturer he spoke as one who had a message. But his sentences 
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were long, his reasoning was close, and his arguments were not eased 
by repetition. Probably the lectures would have been better read than 
heard. Plato was the thinker for whom he had the greatest admiration 
and from whom he thought he had learned most. And for a succession 
of years, Plato’s Republic was the chief subject of his lectures. He con- 
stantly re-thought, out the issues and insisted on covering all the ground. 
But his audience was apt to feel rather overwhelmed. ; 

It was, however, to tutorial work that he was most devoted. This 
he thought the kind of teaching, at any rate in Philosophy, best worth 
doing. To it he gave many hours each week. Indeed he nearly made it 
impossible for him to be made a University Lecturer by practically re- 
fusing to limit his tutorial work. Of its effect, Mr. J. Sparrow, an old 
pupil, wrote in the Manchester Guardian, “this influence, exercised at an 
impressionable period of development dwelt with many all their days 
‘heavy as frost and deep almost as life’. The chill proved fatal to many 
mental bacteria, to crude philosophic growths and to all sloppiness of 
thought. The intellectual atmosphere of his study was not relaxing ; 
there were nervous breakdowns, and weaker vessels changed their minds 
for ‘Modern Greats’; but the effect was salutary .... His study 
was a refinery, not the workshop of a gilder. He taught one to be on 
the look-out always for false assumptions, confusion, pretentiousness, 
and pretence in one’s own thinking and that of others. ‘ Is that what you 
really mean?’ ‘Think before you speak, and then you won’t speak’. 
His function with his pupils was largely maieutic, but he was not unusually, 
and not least usefully, employed in assisting at the delivery of error and 
seeing that it did not survive its birth. His best memorial, unlike that 
of many other teachers, perhaps consists in the books which his pupils 
refained from writing, and if he prevented them as young men from 
seeing visions, he saved them in later life from dreaming dreams ”’. 

Of Joseph’s character Mr. Sparrow well said: ‘‘ His teaching was by 
example as well: as precept. He was Socratic not only in his entire de- 
votion to truth and his determination to pursue it however long the 
dialectical labyrinth that had to be trodden, but also in his humility, 
the austerity of his habits, his relentless unselfishness, and even in his 
personal appearance. His daily life made evident his resolve that virtue 
and truth should not compel devotion by the attraction of any fictitious 
adornment, and he can rarely have won the affection of any who knew 
him without winning at the same time an even greater measure of respect.” 

H. A. PRIcHARD. 
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CORRECTION. 


In my emendation of a passage in Dr. Steele’s Opera hactenus inedita 
Rogeri Baconi in Minp, Vol. LII, No. 208, p. 352, two errors occurred, one 
due to an oversight, the other to my excessive zeal to preserve the original 
text. To prevent further misunderstanding, I now print the two texts in 
parallel columns (vide XV, p. 203). ; 


Original Text. Emended Text. 
Utrum illa sit Utrum illa sit, 
que sit ; que sit, 
‘ quanta’, sicut quanta, sit, 
quomodo se habet ad aliquid, quomodo se habet ad aliquid, 
ubi sit, ubi sit, 
quando sit, _quando sit, 
quid habeat, quoniam corpus, quid habeat quoniam corpus, 
quid patitur. quid patitur. 


This gives eleven questions, and therefore agrees with the next sentence, 
which runs: ‘ Prima questio pertinet ad hujusmodi quod est conveniens 
-x. predicamentis ; post quam sunt .x. questiones, causa quarum inventa 
sunt .x. predicamenta.’ The reference to the nine modes distinguished by 
the ancients through one sort of difference, which probably led to the 
garbling of the text, is easily understood if we take ‘ que sit’ as refe.ring 
to the ‘ “ quale ” accidentale quod est commune multis et non appropriatur 
alicui’ (p. 202). This also entails the elimination of the conjectura 
*seu’ on p. 203, line 8. 
T. SHILLINGLAW. 


LETTERS OF PROF. R. F. A. HOERNLE. 
Tue University of the Witwatersrand is proposing to publish a volume 


of collected Essays in memory of the late Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé. 


In this volume there will be a memoir written by Mrs. Hoernlé, who 
would be grateful if anyone who has letters from him would lend them 
to her.or send her copies. All the letters entrusted to her will be 
copied and returned to the owners. All communigations should be 
addressed to Mrs. A. W. Hoernlé, 38 St. Patrick Road, Houghton Estate, 
Johannesburg, 8.A. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Kneale, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. Sturt, 55 Park Town, Oxford, to whom the yearly 
subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques should be made 
payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, Oxford. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual subscription. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($4) to the Hon. 
Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, 


at FH 
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